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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
in school systems that should be known in thousands spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
of other high schools. Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Cleveland Funior High develops courses 


fr BINET 


low 


'-) PUPILS 


By LEON MONES 


INCE 1934 Newark has permitted the 
S occasional entrance into high school of 
the more intelligent graduates of its Binet 
classes. These classes, under the supervision 
of a director of special education, provide 
appropriate elementary schooling to pupils 
unable to succeed in the academic program 
of the regular schools. These pupils are 
classified as “Binets”, and are furnished a 
special activity curriculum and specialized 
guidance by teachers trained and licensed 
for the purpose. 

In 1934 five Binet class graduates were 
accepted in three different secondary 
schools and then left to adjust themselves 
and progress as best they might. Of these, 
three remained for one year and two for 
six months; two failed in all subjects, one 


——n 


Epiror’s Note: For a year and a half ex- 
periments with courses for “Binet pupils” 
have been conducted in the Cleveland 
Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
where the author is principal. The “Binet 
pupils” have such low I.Q.’s that previously 
they had not been considered suitable ma- 
tertal for the junior-high-school level. The 
problems encountered, and the progress 
that has been made during three semesters, 
are reported in this article. 


in English and mathematics, one in mathe- 
matics and science, and the other in 
Spanish and mathematics. In 1935 four 
Binet graduates were similarly accepted and 
handled—with similar results; in 1936 the 
same procedure and outcome was the case 
for two more graduates. 

Little attempt was made to assist these 
pupils with special guidance or direction 
and little was done to provide for appro- 
priate activities, placement, social adjust- 
ment, or evaluation of progress. The pupils 
were enrolled on the same basis and under 
the same conditions as graduates of the 
regular elementary schools, were expected 
to lose their identity and follow the pre- 
scribed standard secondary curriculum, and 
to gain their own acceptance in school life 
and enterprises. 

Naturally no very fortunate outcome 
could be anticipated. These pupils were not 
academically intelligent. They were ac- 
customed to sympathetic and trained guid- 
ance. They had been taught through so- 
cial and manual activities. They had 
learned to feel secure and at home within 
groups of other pupils like themselves. Even 
the superior ones among them could hard- 
ly be expected to blaze a pioneering trail 
through the academic studies of a second- 
ary school without benefit of personal 
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guidance, mutual stimulation, and activi- 
ties proper for their own type of intel- 
ligence. Some of them proved their under- 
standing of the situation upon being of- 
fered the chance to enrol in high school, 
by admitting that they were afraid. 

In the spring of 1938 the director of spe- 
cial education, in conference with the 
superintendent of schools, proposed to the 
committee of secondary-school principals 
the experiment of admitting a full class 
of Binet graduates into a secondary school. 
The arguments advanced in favor of the 
plan were substantially as follows: 

1. The Binet graduates were at an age 
when they resented further attendance in 
an elementary school and, if they were to 
continue their schooling, were psychologi- 
cally entitled to do so among adolescents 
and in a school for adolescents. 

2. They could not expect to obtain em- 
ployment, were therefore asking for fur- 
ther schooling, and were entitled to it by 
provisions of the State constitution. 

3. Though they were definitely limited 
in any of the academic competencies, they 
could be expected to make further progress 
along manual and pre-vocational lines and 
in social activities and adjustments. 

4. They would be a carefully selected 
group, appropriately chosen for the experi- 
ment. 

In the discussion that followed the pro- 
posal, the following objections were candid- 
ly offered: 

1. A group of Binet graduates could cer- 
tainly make no profitable headway in any 
of the secondary-school curriculums because 
of their limitation in reading and intel- 
lectual abilities. 

2. Secondary-school teachers are not 
trained to understand, control, or instruct 
such a group and would be averse to the 
experiment. 

3. Binet pupils would not form natural 
and normal associations with other pupils. 
They would sense their alienism, and might 
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develop unwholesome attitudes harmful to 
themselves, and emotions of inferiority. 

4. These pupils have not been prepared 
for the measure of self-direction, self-con- 
trol, and freedom of movement which high- 
school pupils are permitted. 

In general, the discussion developed the 
two opposing points of view familiar in all 
secondary-school controversy: (1) the sec- 
ondary school is an institution in which at 
least minimum guarantees of standards and 
selection must be preserved; (2) although 
minimum standards are relevant to certain 
functions, such as college or vocational 
preparation, yet the secondary school must 
assume the extra function of providing ap- 
propriate schooling to any adolescents en- 
titled to schooling by law and circum. 
stances. 

The matter was left to the principals, 
who finally agreed that Cleveland Junior 
High School was the institution best 
adapted to the experiment because of the 
extent of its shop facilities and its limita. 
tion to the 7th, 8th, and gth years. The 
principal of this school expressed his own 
willingness to try the experiment, and his 
readiness to complete the organization fot 
its school set-up in September 1938. 

A Binet teacher with a record of par- 
ticularly competent service, sustained en- 
thusiasm, and mature personality was s¢- 
lected from various candidates, and prin- 
cipal, Binet teacher, and director of special 
education sat down in conference to plan 
in detail the aims, organization, methods, 
content, and criteria of the experiment. 

The three agreed on the probable futility 
of assigning the pupils to any one of the 
standard curriculums, and agreed further 
that success in academic subjects must not 
be the touchstone of worth for the experi- 
ment. Though the pupils would be af 
forded opportunity for academic learning 
and progress, the primary outcomes to be 
sought were the pupils’ social growth, their 
insight into community living, their readi- 
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ness for suitable occupation, their ability 
to associate and cooperate with others, 
their active interest in health and personal 
hygiene, the quality of their leisure interests, 
and, as important as any other factor, the 
degree of their own satisfaction in the life 
of the school. 

As to organization, it was decided to 
place a recitation room completely at the 
disposal of the Binet teacher, to divide the 
Binet pupils into two platoons, to assign 
one platoon for classroom work with the 
teacher while the members of the other 
platoon were assigned to shops and activi- 
ties through individual placement, and to 
reverse the platoon assignment during the 
afternoon sessions of each day. During the 
morning session of each day, for instance, 
the twenty-four members of platoon one 
were to remain in class with the Binet 
teacher, while the equal number compris- 
ing platoon two were individually to be 
scheduled, for each of four changing pe- 
riods, to such activities as cooking, sewing, 
printing, art, manual training, physical 
education, library service, and music. Some 
were to be scheduled to social-studies classes 
if they showed aptitude. 

In all cases, pupils were to be scheduled 
to such activities as would be interesting, 
profitable, and satisfying to them, and their 
teachers were not to be informed of the 
pupils’ special status. 

The Binet teacher, as her contribution, 
was to provide for each platoon a daily 
session of guidance, instruction, counsel, 
and orientation. In conference, a program 
of instruction was formulated and among 
the typical items were the following: 


Specific Skills 


Arithmetic. Individualized work from 3B level 
on, done by means of workbooks. 

Reading. (1) Individual work through the use of 
workbooks and readers from 3B up, (2) group read- 
ing in a daily newspaper. 

Language work. Drill on (1) simple sentence 
structure, (2) use of capitals, (g) correct use of saw, 


see; is, are; a, an, and (4) friendly letters. 
Phonetics. 


Socialized Objective 


Occupational information. A detailed study of 
occupations most commonly found in Newark. 
(Topic planned for remainder of term. It has been 
divided into smaller units.) 

The purpose—to enable pupils to know the occu- 
pational opportunities Newark offers, and to derive 
from the school all that they can to fit themselves 
for these vocations. 

The plan of action. A geographic survey of 
(1) the “neighborhood”—local trade centers, local 
banks, local manufacturing establishments, local 
mechanical shops, local professional centers, local 
transportation company, (2) Newark, (g) Newark 
suburbs. 

Activities: 

1. Study of kinds of work done in these centers. 

2. Pupil reports on different types of workers 
employed in these places and discussion of their 
duties. 

§- Pupil discussion of need of skill in these lines. 

4. Study of ways in which training for these 
occupations may be secured. 

5. Study of advantages and disadvantages of own- 
ing one’s own business. 

6. Study of advantages and disadvantages of work- 
ing in one’s own neighborhood. 

7. Study of the occupational development of 
Newark. 

8. Study of famous characters who were workmen 
in Newark. 

9g. Drawing simple map of neighborhood and 
showing on it by symbols the various centers named. 


The Binet teacher also undertook the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the general ad- 
justment of the pupils within the school, 
of becoming intimate with the individual 
pupil, of watching the pattern of his school 
contacts, of advising and directing him in 
matters like friendship, discipline, studies, 
clubs, teacher difficulties, of discussing with 
him whatever unpleasantness or tension 
might arise. 

By September 1938 arrangements were 
completed to start the classes. In the mean- 
time the central office had selected the 45 
pupils who were to form the two platoons. 
The list was sent to the principal in the 
form shown on the following page. . 
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PUPILS RECOMMENDED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Date of 
No. School Name Birth 
1. Montgomery Roe, Chester 7- 6-21 
2. 18th Ave. Doe, Daisy 6-10-22 


The 1.Q., listed on the form, was calcu- 
lated on the basis of at least three testings. 
The S.Q., or social quotient, was based on 
the social competency test developed at 
Vineland, New Jersey. The reading and ac- 
tivity grades were based on standardized 
achievement tests. Remarks included perti- 
nent information and suggestion that would 
help the principal in effecting proper place- 
ment. 

As a group the pupils ranged in age be- 
tween 15 years 4 months and 17 years 8 
months, with a median age of 16 years 1 
month. Their I.Q.’s ranged between 60 and 
80 with a median of 68, their reading and 
activity grades between 3B and 5A, and 
their social quotients between 75 and 104 
on the Vineland Scale (a decidedly high 
group of ratings). 

In general, the group impressed the 
principal as follows: 

Physically, well developed and matured; 
socially, well mannered and easy, respon- 
sive, friendly; emotionally, stable, with little 
in evidence in the way of disturbance or 
aberration; work abilities—able to concen- 
trate and to work together or individually 
in projects not involving creative or logical 
thought, speculation, or symbolic expres- 
sion. 

Weakness—a very decided and apparent 
limitation in processes of logical reasoning, 
intellectual comprehension, definite expres- 
sion, etc., and an equal limitation in skills 
dependent upon processes such as reading, 
composition, calculation, etc. 

On the other hand, the group was char- 
acterized by a buoyancy, an enthusiasm, a 
willingness to cooperate, and an acceptance 
and appreciation of its status. 

The classes have just completed a year 
and one half of work, and the rest of this 


7.Q. S.Q. Read. Activity Remarks 
77 82 5B 5B 
65 81 gA 3B 


article consists of excerpts from the month- 
ly reports of the Binet teacher to the prin- 
cipal. 


From First Monthly Report 

Our primary aim with this special group 
has been that of socialization—an adjust- 
ment socially to the high-school world with 
the ulterior motive, naturally, of bringing 
about an adjustment to life as a whole. 
With this in mind, an examination of the 
first ten weeks’ record of these special stu- 
dents proves most illuminating. 

Academically, they are inferior—academi- 
cally, they are doing third, fourth, fifth, and 
in one case, sixth-grade work at their re- 
spective rates of speed. In activities (print- 
ing, sewing, art, gymnasium, etc.) they have 
equalled the records of any average high- 
school group. To their activities teachers 
they have come as normal, average students 
and have been treated and accepted as such. 

The girls’ sewing teacher has commented 
on several occasions on the excellent be- 
havior of the girls. In her afternoon group, 
in particular, our girls excel in deport- 
ment and work. With but few exceptions 
all teachers reported favorably on all stu- 
dents. 


From Third Monthly Report 


It is now three months since our group 
of forty-five boys and girls embarked on 
the experiment of proving that so-called 
Binets can adjust with satisfaction to a 
high-school situation. We think it has been 
proved that they have succeeded. Of our 
original group of forty-five, but three have 
fallen by the wayside, and two of them left 
to obtain jobs. These have been replaced 
by others. It has been interesting to see just 
how quickly these newcomers have adjusted 
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themselves to the new situation. They are 
very much at home here and are keenly in- 
terested in the school and its activities. 

While the attendance has not been as 
good as it might (for the month of Novem- 
ber the average daily attendance was 40.5 
while the percentage of attendance was 91) 
we feel it high enough to prove that despite 
adverse weather conditions, lack of proper 
clothing for cold weather, and lack of 
money for carfare, these boys and girls are 
so concerned and interested in the school 
that they do come. 

More and more have they made them- 
selves an integral part of the school. The 
Drum and Fife Corps, the Glee Club, the 
Harmonica Club, the Home Economics 
Club, the Garden Club, the Crafts Club, the 
Indoor Patrol, and even the Student Li- 
brary—all find several of our boys and girls 
among their members. 

Despite the fact that this group is fear- 
ful of a new experience, once they have 
been helped, they enter into a new situa- 
tion with vim and vigor. This was evi- 
denced by our Thanksgiving program 
which they, with the cooperation of two 
other classes, produced this past month. 
Our group was a little bit afraid of the 
idea of giving a play before the school, 
but once in it, they loved it. In fact many 
of them are anxious to present another 
program. Fifteen of our boys and girls took 
part in this program, which we feel con- 
tributed greatly to their feeling of belong- 
ing. 

The regular change of cycle, bringing 
with it new programs, produced quite a 
reaction among our members. New teach- 
ers, different boys and girls, varying sched- 
ules had to be met. Although the first two 
days were rather trying for them, they came 
through with flying colors. In fact one 
teacher remarked, “I don’t know when I've 
seen a finer looking set of boys here.” They 
are alert and ready. 

As a matter of interest to ourselves, and 
to discover how much reading the group 
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was absorbing, we tested them with the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced 
Examination, Form V, Grades 4 to 9. The 
accompanying table shows some of the re- 
sults. 


Present Former 

Reading Reading Gain or 

Grade Grade Loss 
Catherine ........ 8.1 6A 14 
BME ssccseccesecs 6.8 5B 1% 
WE on. weenadaa 6.6 4B 2 
eer 6.1 5A \% 
Rs dcvadewes’ 6.1 5B 1 
BOO BE. ssivevoscces 6.1 5B 1 
FORD ascesicocnses 5.6 5B YY 
William H. ....... 55 3A 2 
Margaret ......... 55 5A o 
DE bahevbsackus 5-4 gA 1% 
William A. ....... 5-4 5B o 
_ 5-4 4B 1 
TE. div cengeas dh 5.2 4B 1 
William F. ....... 5.1 3A i 
RED cntuvcsseses 5.1 5B 
eee 5-1 4A \y 
MD scassvescsn< 5A 4B 1 
William D. ....... 5.0 4B 1 
Catherine ........ 48 4A o 
0 ae 4.6 5B -l4 
a eer ere 45 4B o 
SEND Savesess 44 3B 1 
DY dnkekecsadine 43 3A We 
WE wiswcsndens 4.2 4B o 
PRMBOOE 2. cc ccesess 4.1 4B o 
BR: iednsscawcen's 4.0 3A WA 
ae 4.0 3B 1 
ae 4.0 3A % 
 ererer ry 4.0 3B \% 


The remaining sixteen tested at their 
former levels. We thus have a group test- 
ing from 3B through 8B in reading, with 
eighteen of them in the fifth grade or 
higher. 


From Fourth Monthly Report 


The term is almost over. We feel we have 
proof that our experiment of permitting 
a mentally retarded group to experience 
just a bit of what high school can mean, 
to taste the pleasures of high-school life and 
enjoy the thrill of having attained a goal, 
has been successful. The education of these 
children, prior to this, has failed in certain 
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respects, we think, in that a goal was lack- 
ing. These boys and girls had been singled 
out because of failure along specific lines. 
They knew it and resented it. They could 
not go to high school as other youngsters 
did, and this through no fault of their own. 
It hurt them spiritually most of all. But 
with high school held before them as a 
goal, this has been eliminated. If a child 
can attend high school but one term and 
leave school with a feeling of success, of 
having been somebody, we feel most strong- 
ly that that child has gained—in poise, he 
has most assuredly gained. 

Sixteen of our group are taking part in 
the annual school show, five of them sing- 
ing and the others performing the panto- 
mime for “The Congo”. 

As has been previously reported, the class 
has adjusted well. We have continued work- 
ing on a study of vocations, and expect to 
do so for some time. 


From Sixth Monthly Report 


We begin the new term with forty-eight 
pupils (thirty boys and eighteen girls), 
the majority of them full of ambition and 
overwhelmingly desirous of an opportunity 
to attend senior high school. Their chrono- 
logical ages range from 13 to 18; mental, 
from g to 14; 1.Q.’s from 60 to 85. Physi- 
cally and emotionally they are a fine group, 
stable in most respects. Their adjustment 
socially has been excellent. In the shops no 
differences in their reactions and behavior 
from other pupils in the school can be 
noted. They work side by side with pupils 
of greater mental capacity and they work 
well. 

All have been placed in ninth-grade ac- 
tivities. All expect to graduate. The class 
has been divided into two groups, twenty- 
four in each group, each having four ac- 
tivity periods and three academic. The aca- 
demic periods are devoted to reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, simple language work, news- 
paper work, and social-studies work in cor- 
relation with the newspaper work. Voca- 
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tional guidance will be continued and ad. 
ministered at every opportunity. 

We are experimenting with seven mem. 
bers of our group this term. They have been 
scattered and placed in four different 7B 
social-studies classes. We feel they can and 
will succeed in certain academic work with 
so-called normals. It is interesting to note 
that one teacher has already commented on 
the fact that her pupils from this particular 
group follow directions better than the re. 
mainder of her class. 

Of the original forty-five pupils we started 
with in September, nine have dropped out 
and have been replaced by more stable 
students. We are certain that the experi- 
ment of placing “Binets” in high school has 
been valuable. We are positive that this 
association with normal high-school boys 
and girls has proved beneficial—spiritually, 
physically, socially, and in some cases, men- 
tally. There can be no doubt that the “ex. 
periment” should and must continue. 


Report At End of Third Term 


One afternoon this last week we wit. 
nessed what was to us a most inspiring and 
heart warming sight—another tangible, con- 
crete proof of the success of our class from 
a social standpoint. All the classes in the 
school, including ours, have been matched 
against one another in an after-school sched- 
ule of intramural basketball games. It has 
been enlightening to witness the excellent 
spirit of rapport between our boys and 
other boys throughout the school. It is of 
minor importance that our boys won the 
game, but the social acceptance they have 
won from other classes, and the friendships 
they have formed outside their immediate 
group, are of vital significance. This was 
most evident to us on this afternoon. Good 
comradeship, pleasant raillery, and good 
fellowship, boosts and knocks, were ex 
changed by individuals rather than groups. 

Every boy and girl in our group has 
joined a club, and in many cases two oF 
three clubs. This we have done our utmost 
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to foster and encourage, as we feel most 
strongly that club activities aid vitally in 
social adjustment. 

The spirit of the group is excellent. They 
are alert, keenly interested in school and 
all its phases (almost 100 per cent have sub- 
scribed to the Junior Journal), anxious to 
learn, eager to please, good in attendance, 
and ambitious. The group has been sched- 
uled to library work this term, in an at- 
tempt to familiarize them with the many 
opportunities for leisure enjoyment offered 
by a library, and at the same time increase 
their interest in reading. 

This February (1940) each boy and girl 
was permitted to select the shop activities 
in which he was most interested. Their pro- 
grams in this respect are extremely good. 
Several of our pupils have been placed in 
academic classes—in social-studies, junior 
business training, and general science—in 
addition to the various shops. This we are 
continuing as an experiment to see how 
well these boys and girls can adjust aca- 
demically as well as socially. We are certain 
that they will succeed to some extent. 


To these comments the principal wishes 
to add the following: 

1. The demand for entrance into the 
class at the start of the second year was far 
greater than could be accommodated. 

2. The class in no way obstructed or in- 
terfered with the regular routine of school 
procedure. Other pupils did not discrimin- 
ate against members of the class or resent 
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them in any way apparent to teachers. 

3- The class established an esprit-de-corps 
that impressed the principal as socially 
superior to that of many “normal” classes. 
Leadership within the class arose naturally 
and without great tension, no malignant 
rivalries or overt misconduct occurred, and 
the class developed a group pride in its 
reputation, attendance, conduct, and in the 
achievements of the members. 

4. The considerable gain that the class 
as a whole achieved in reading the principal 
imputes to the effect of broadened school 
experience more than to greater training 
in reading. The ability to read rests upon 
two basic factors: mastery of mechanical 
sense-skill in the recognition of word sym- 
bols, and the accumulation of articulate 
experience responding to recall and organi- 
zation through word symbols. The pupils 
in achieving an enriched and more con- 
scious experience increased their basic scope 
and capacity for reading. It may be noted 
that the reading disability of Binet pupils 
is due to their inability to articulate and 
symbolize experience rather than to physi- 
ological deficiencies like “word-blindness” 
or “reversion”. 

5. The central office is considering the 
problem of sending the class on for a year 
of similar experience in a senior high 
school. The suggestion was made to the 
members of the class and was received with 
pronounced enthusiasm. Preparations for 
this further experiment are now in the 
making. 


Teaching Right and Wrong 


For instance, in American history our method of 
acquiring the Panama Canal Zone was a high handed 
affair—yet how many teachers will point out why we 
were in the wrong? How many teachers will point 
out our high handed way of obtaining the south- 
western states from Mexico? How many teachers 
will stress the fact that Nero was well versed in the 
classics—yet he had no morals, no character? We 


teach half the student, and he graduates as a half 
citizen—a citizen who has had hundreds of mistakes 
in arithmetic, spelling, grammar, latin, algebra, etc., 
pointed out to him and impressed upon him. But 
only on rare occasions has he had pointed out to 
him what things or events were morally right or 
wrong.—NorMAN L. WIitTKop in Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 











PUPILS JUDGED 
their HIGH SCHOOL 


By J. N. 


pupiL conference held at one of our 
Los Angeles senior high schools was 
composed of junior and senior commercial 
pupils who had been selected previously 
by the department faculty. The conference 
technique was used as a means of obtaining 
opinions on high-school life from a mature 
group of boys and girls. The problems 
which developed out of the preliminary 
discussion were stated as follows: 
1. What Are the Things I Like about 
High-School Life? 
2. What Are the Things I Dislike about 
High-School Life? 
3. What Suggestions Do I Have for Im- 
proving the School Program? 
The first part of the problem developed 
the following points of view: 


Tutncs I Like apsout My SCHOOL 


. The varied club activities 

. The variety of courses offered 

. The athletic program (win or lose) 
. The school newspaper 

. The department newspaper 

. The scholarship society 

. The student government 


-~— hh 
Epiror’s Note: Presumably it would do 
any high school good to learn what the con- 
sumers, the pupils, think of its offerings— 
what they like about the school, what they 
dislike, and what suggestions they have for 
improvements. This article hardly mentions 
“democracy in education”—a very much 
used current phrase—but it shows how one 
high school has made a practical applica- 
tion of the idea. Mr. Given is supervisor of 
commercial education in the Los Angeles, 

California, public schools. 
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8. The department honor socicty 

g. The attractive surroundings 

10. The auditorium calls 

11. The human teachers on the faculty 

12. The sympathetic and understanding adminis. 
trative staff 

13. The well equipped library 

14. The lack of racial feeling in the school 

15. The lack of any class distinction—as con- 
trasted to a “rich” and “poor” division of a student 
body 


It is interesting to note that of the fif 
teen items which were listed no mention 
was made of subject matter. It may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that in the opinion of 
this group the activities which are the most 
meaningful in the lives of many high-school 
boys and girls are those of an extracurricu- 
lar nature. In mentioning the scholarship 
society, it was the unanimous feeling of 
the group that the average high-school girl 
or boy needed some incentive or some goal 
if he were to accomplish his best work. 
Many of the members of the conference 
stated that without a scholarship society 
pupils would not put forth as much effort 
to succeed in their studies. 

In a discussion of “human” teachers, 
there developed the opinion that the teach- 
er with a good sense of humor was the 
one who was able to have the class group 
apply themselves ably to the task at hand. 
The sympathetic and friendly teacher who 
knew his subject was the teacher whom the 
pupils admired most. 

It was decided that a teacher should have 
very definite standards of accomplishment 
Pupils really respected a teacher who held 
each individual pupil to that standard 
which he was capable of reaching. 
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Several of the group, in discussing the 
administrative staff, believed that it was 
a privilege to be able to talk to the prin- 
cipal and the other administrative officers 
of the school when they had a real problem. 
One pupil said: 

“We know that Mr. (the princi- 
pal) is very busy, but he is always willing to 
see us if we need his counsel.” 

The second part of the question was an- 
swered in the following manner: 


Tuincs I Don't LIKE 


1. Teachers who have lost touch with youth 

2. The lack of emphasis on arithmetic, English, 
spelling, and penmanship 

g. The rigid school requirements 

4. The lack of freedom in choosing electives 

5. The attempt on the part of the teacher to 
cover too much ground 

6. The teacher who does not make available the 
twenty-minute study part of the class period 

7. Homework which is not distributed evenly 
throughout the week 

8. Selection of food in the cafeteria 

g. Slow cafeteria service 

10. Changing school program, which causes con- 
fusion 

11. The old typing equipment and textbooks, 
which should be replaced 

12. The splintered rungs on the chairs, which 
should be repaired 

13. The physical athletic facilities, which should 
be improved 

14. Tests that are given on Mondays 

15. Homework which is required on week-ends 


Pupils were quick to point out that they 
were not concerned with the youthful 
teacher or with the superannuated teacher 
per se. They believed that some young 
teachers have lost touch with youth. Many 
older teachers near the retirement age still 
retain a feeling and an understanding for 
boys and girls. 

The most significant statement, which 
was voiced very emphatically by the mem- 
bers of the conference, was the felt need 
for a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, English, spelling, and penman- 
ship. Many expressed the opinion that they 
could not do a simple arithmetic problem, 


nor did they have an understanding of the 
simple rules of English grammar. 

There was general dissatisfaction with 
the attempt on the part of teachers in many 
departments to cover too much ground. 
This was true especially in the social- 
studies and in the science fields. There was 
an opinion that much better teaching would 
result if the teachers in these fields would 
lessen the amount of ground which they 
insisted should be covered and spend more 
time on the important elements of fewer 
units. 

There seemed to be some bitterness on 
the part of the pupils when they stated that 
practically all teachers used the entire one- 
hour period for classroom recitation. The 
boys and girls felt that a classroom period 
of forty minutes was sufficient, and they 
were quite definite and positive in stating 
that they wanted the twenty-minute study 
period which they were supposed to re- 
ceive but which they never did obtain. 

Some attention should be given to a 
more equal distribution of homework. One 
pupil said: 

“The teachers should get together be- 
cause on some days of the week we have no 
homework. Then each of our teachers be- 
lieves that inasmuch as he did not assign 
homework on the previous day, he can give 
us a heavy dose today. This results in a 
piling up of homework, and it is impos- 
sible for us to finish it in the time pre- 
scribed. We don’t object to homework, but 
we do wish it could be distributed more 
evenly.” 

A feeling was expressed that pupils 
should have the same choices of foods in 
the cafeteria, insofar as possible, that were 
given to the faculty. One girl stated: 

“On more than one occasion I have asked 
the girl in the cafeteria to give me one of 
the very nice salads which was on the fac- 
ulty side of the cafeteria. I was perfectly 
willing to pay the additional price, but I 
was told that the food was reserved for 
teachers.” 
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An interesting discussion developed over 
the changing school program. The pupils 
seemed to feel that each semester the school 
day is changed; the first period begins at 
a different hour, school closes at a different 
hour, and lunch period comes at a different 
hour. They urged a standard school day. 

They also urged a standardized grading 
system. Pupils seem to feel that there is a 
new grading system each semester. 

The girls particularly resented the con- 
dition of the chair rungs. Many of them 
stated that it was almost impossible to wear 
a pair of silk hose without having them 
snagged on splinters from the rungs. 

High-school people are being subjected 
to too many drives at the same time. Men- 
tion was made of the Needle Work Guild, 
the Community Chest, and the Christmas 
basket drive—all conducting campaigns at 
the same time. 

Regardless of the announcements which 
had been sent out by the principal con- 
cerning tests on Monday and homework on 
week-ends, it was the unusual teacher who 
did not assign such homework or who did 
not imply by some subtle means that those 
pupils who did their homework over the 
week-end would profit thereby. Too many 
times tests of a snap variety were given on 
the following Monday as a motivating force 
for such week-end study. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


1. More pupil conferences that will enable pu- 
pils to give their own points of view 

2. More equipment in the office practice classes 

3- More attention to the importance of the fun- 
damentals of English, spelling, and arithmetic 

4. Allow the pupils to select the units they wish 
to take in the Senior Problems course 

5. Allow pupils to select a remedial course in 
one of the fundamental subjects in place of one 
of the units in Senior Problems 

6. Place bookkeeping in the twelfth grade rather 
than the tenth 

7. Eliminate the repetition of course content in 
many of the subject fields 

8. Spend less time on poetry in the English 
classes 

g. Purchase the adjoining property for addi- 


tional athletic facilities for the student body 
10. Consult the student body more often when 
changes in the school program are contemplated 


It was rather significant—and quite pleas- 
ing to the conference leader—that the first 
suggestion for improvement was this: “We 
welcome more conferences of this type.” 
Conferences where each would have his 
chance to express himself and conferences 
which would show that democracy in the 
school system was carried out in practice as 
well as in theory. 

It was surprising to note the number of 
times the pupils returned to the problem of 
a need for review of fundamental processes. 
All of them seemed to feel that their high- 
school work had been very sadly neglected 
in these particular areas. 

The Senior Problems unit could be im- 
proved if six or seven units were developed, 
from which the pupil might select four. 
Here the question of the need for a review 
of fundamentals came up again. It was 
pointed out that if the six or seven units 
in Senior Problems included some units of 
the remedial type, many pupils would profit 
by taking such remedial instruction. 

There was also a general feeling that 
much of the knowledge of bookkeeping 
learned in grade 10 was lost by the time 
the pupil entered the twelfth grade. There 
was a definite feeling that bookkeeping was 
important, particularly in the secretarial 
course. 

The question was raised by several that 
there was repetition of subject-matter con- 
tent in many classes. There seemed to be a 
general distaste for poetry in large doses. 

It is the opinion of the leader that the 
conference was an overwhelming success. 
This was not due to any techniques em- 
ployed. The pupils, a group vitally inter- 
ested in the problems of the school, made 
it so. Each one of them expressed the opin- 
ion that such conferences were of inesti- 
mable value because he believed that he 
had some ideas of value; he welcomed an 
opportunity to give constructive criticism. 
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Let There Be LAUGHTER 


ircdormonn -an_the Classroom! 


And lost be the day to us in which a measure hath 
not been danced. And false be every truth which 


_ hath not had laughter along with it!—Nietzsche 


VEN AS laughter at the dinner table is 
E, reputed to aid in the digestion of food 
(or at least it serves to divert attention from 
the taste of the spinach), so laughter in the 
classroom aids the absorption of informa- 
tion. Student laughter is good, healthy, even 
necessary. All teachers would swear to the 
truth of this on their syllabi. Nobody would 
publicly dare admit otherwise. Then why 
are so many high-school classrooms like 
tombs? 

There are, of course, many reasons more 
or less obvious. For one, it is a sad but true 
fact that newly-appointed teachers are often 
judged not so much upon their effectiveness 
in stimulating learning as upon their ability 
to preserve order. A laughing class frequent- 
ly becomes disorderly, noisy, and difficult to 
handle. It is little wonder, then, that instruc- 
tors with uncertain status are tempted to 
espouse the cause of discipline so zealously 
they become martinets in the process. Peda- 
gogic principles are wonderful things, but a 
job is a job. 

_—— 

Eprror’s Note: Many educators believe 
that a major aim of education is the happi- 
ness of the children. If so, the author asks, 
why be so dour and solemn about it? A few 
good laughs (and he doesn’t mean feeble 
smiles) may loosen up the pupils and allow 
the osmosis of knowledge to proceed faster. 
Mr. Ormond is a former newspaper man 
and magazine editor. He now teaches Eng- 
lish in the Arts High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. This article is the introductory chap- 
ter of a manuscript on “laughter as an edu- 
cational phenomenon” which he is writing. 


A second reason for solemnity not readily 
confessed by offending teachers is the tend- 
ency toward exaggerated reverence for sub- 
ject matter. 

At the risk of appearing heretical I would 
go on record as suggesting that quadratic 
equations are something less than holy, and 
that even with Jove’s mythological phi- 
landerings levity is not entirely unbecom- 
ing. No dynasties will fall if pupils laugh 
their way through Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night even though it is a comedy. Nor does 
it really, really matter in the long run 
whether Caesar’s De Bello Gallico is learned 
in six weeks or six months or not at all. 

Closely allied to this idolatrous attitude 
toward the printed fact is the unfortunate 
habit of some teachers of taking themselves 
altogether too seriously. The youngsters 
want companionship and inspiration and 
they get—dignity. The bromidic defense for 
aloofness is that it engenders respect in the 
pupil. But this respect is too often synony- 
mous with fear to make it anything but sus- 
pect. 7 

And it isn’t necessarily true that every 
time an educator opens his mouth he utters 
the Word of Revelation. No, if an instructor 
wishes to have gaiety in his classes he must 
first learn to laugh at himself. And many a 
teacher has accomplished more with his 
smile than with his erudition. 

Wholesome, hearty laughter can flourish 
only in a free and easy classroom atmos- 
phere. Axiomatic as this may sound, the 
number of teachers who fail to grasp the 
principle in practice is appalling. Pity the 
plight of the disciplinary genius who tells 
his lame, antique, intellectualized joke and 
then ruefully wonders why nobody laughs! 
Laughter and formality are poor bedfellows. 
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And in classes where fear, resentment, and 
boredom are the dominant emotions who 
can hope for more than a courtesy titter at 
best? 

The principal reason, however, for dis- 
couragement of student mirth by teachers 
has already been suggested, namely, that 
classes become less tractable and knotty 
problems in management arise. It is easier, 
certainly, to maintain a comfortable, routine 
gravity. But what are these problems, that 
they are potent enough to cause deliberate 
negation of accepted pedagogical truths? 

Chief among them is the control of un- 
worthy or destructive humor. This includes 
silliness, vulgarity, derision, clowning and 
mischief. Silly laughter may be defined as 
undue risibility to things not essentially 
funny, such as guffawing at a sudden noise, 
or at the dropping of a book. 

It is interesting to note that pupils laugh 
at these things only in the classroom, not 
outside of it. And the reason is clear. In an 
atmosphere of constant repression the slight- 
est break in the wonted tension will always 
result in reflexive, and often quite mirth- 
less, laughter. It is not hilarity; it is merely 
the letting-off of some pent-up steam. The 
natural remedy, then, is to put pupils at 
their ease by permitting them relative free- 
dom of expression. And once they discover 
that jollity is their usual and approved 
classroom experience the slamming of a 
door will no longer seem to be the funniest 
thing in the world. It won't even be noticed. 

The menace of vulgarity, like that of the 
mother-in-law, is generally overrated. Far 
be it from me to hold any brief for vulgar- 
ity, but its occasional presence in the class- 
room need not induce a stroke. High-school 
pupils are fully appreciative of adult sal- 
acity and they laugh at everything from the 
salty, lowbrow language of the street to the 
currently fashionable homosexual humor. 

Being shocked or indignant at pupil in- 
delicacy is prudery, pure and simple, as 
well as grossly unprofessional misunder- 
standing of adolescence. To punish pupils 


for vulgar expression succeeds only in mak- 
ing the forbidden fruit more enticing. 

The best treatment is twofold, the first 
part of which consists of minimizing the 
off-color incident by tolerant indifference, 
I have never heard of a youth going wrong 
merely because he indulged in a spot of 
Rabelaisianism. On the other hand, the 
psychiatric clinics are full of people with a 
humorless and repressive attitude toward 
sex. The second technique is showing the 
pupil, by actual and frequent example, that 
there are other and better laugh-provoking 
materials. Good taste will develop in due 
time. 

Derisive laughter, evoked upon either 
teacher or pupil initiative, is an unmiti- 
gated evil and should be squelched every 
time it rears its ugly head. In a well trained 
class this may be accomplished simply by a 
frown of displeasure. By “well trained 
class’ I mean one which has had long prac- 
tice in fair play and cooperation through 
free creative enterprise. For untamed jungle 
spirits, however, who consider everyone else 
legitimate prey for ridicule, a short, frank 
talk may be helpful. And in extreme cases 
the teacher with any wit at all can easily 
divert the tide of derision back to the per- 
petrator himself. This usually works. 

Occasional clowning at the right time, 
provided it is superior clowning, is by no 
means deplorable. In any case it is better 
than apathy and sometimes it involves a 
measure of originality. But pupil clowning 
is generally of the slapstick variety and 
often ill timed, and should be generously 
restricted. 

Mischief depends upon someone else's 
discomfiture for its laughs and _ therefore 
must be discouraged. Typical of pupil mis- 
chief and unfailing as laugh-getters are such 
refinements as supplying the teacher's chair 
with tacks, drawing caricatures of him on 
the board, and practicing spitball archery 
upon unpopular victims. 

I often think pupils achieve their highest 
flights of imagination only when bedeviling 
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the master. Cracking down on pranksters, 
or expressing annoyance in any way, merely 
accentuates the problem—shows them their 
nefarious schemes have met with success. 
The thing to do is to laugh with them and 
then courteously invite them to consult you 
if they want to learn some really good tricks. 
The desired effect nearly always follows. 
The second great problem in manage- 
ment is dealing with disruption of thread, 
by sudden laughter and with the difficulty 
of returning to the subject once mirth has 
taken the field. To the teacher who has 
won the admiration of his pupils this is not 
much of a problem. He simply says with a 
laugh, “Now to be serious for a moment. 
...” And the class will readily fall in line. 
A new group, however, is not so easy to 
handle. Inasmuch as there is no blanket 
rule for redirecting wayward pupils to the 
primrose path of intellectual pilgrimage, 
the instructor may use any appropriate 
method short of brusque command. A little 
patience and good sense are all he needs. 
How may a teacher induce wholesome, 
constructive laughter in a class seemingly 
not disposed in that direction? The ways 


are really as easy as they are manifold. 

The English teacher, for example, may 
exploit to the utmost any scraps of comedy 
found in required reading. He may intro- 
duce funny literature not on the list of 
high-school classics. Encouraging original 
humorous writing is excellent. By all means 
let us not disdain the lowly limerick. I have 
long cherished the idea of writing a learned 
treatise beginning with: “A man’s best 
friend is his doggerel.” 

Creating amusing situations from class- 
room activity is child’s play. Even the arid 
desert of grammatical drill may be watered 
by a running current of professorial wit. If 
worse comes to worst, there is always a 
repertory of suitable jokes from which to 
draw. In short, there is no excuse for ab- 
sence of laughter if the teacher desires it. 

Let the flour of knowledge be leavened 
by joyous laughter. Let the period be lost 
which has not produced at least one laugh. 
And I am not thinking of a sickly smirk 
either; I mean a rumbling, roaring, explod- 
ing belly laugh! Neither the pupil nor the 
teacher nor the Blessed Fact will suffer 
therefor. 


Recently They Said: 


Religious Education 


In actual practice religious education during 
school time would impoverish the school curriculum 
by 20 per cent if it were given daily. At a time when 
progressive teachers are seeking to enlarge the scope 
of education, proponents of the new scheme must 
carefully consider whether they have not tackled 
the problem from the wrong end. Let churches by 
all means add to what the public schools are doing 
to build a better youth. Sincere, religious leaders, 
however, aware of educational problems, will not 
cut into school time, but cooperate to help the school 
carry on an enlarged program for unity and toler- 
ance.—New York Teacher. 


Consumer Mathematics 


Consumer mathematics should emphasize in- 


formational as well as computational values. In- 


formational values should be stressed to give 
meaning to the problem so that computational 
work can be done successfully. In the past teachers 
have depended too much on drill which could not 
be entirely successful without the information to 
give meaning to the drill. Much of our need lies 
in what might be called non-computational mathe- 
matics. This involves quantitative thinking rather 
than computation. The need for this kind of train- 
ing may be seen when one notes the following 
achieved by such ideas as “Ham and Eggs” and the 
Townsend Plan.—Hersert A. FINKE in Nebraska 
Educational Journal. 


The Sooner the Better 


. . » The world is in chaos, and the sooner we 
teach young people that it is, the better off this 
country will be.—WaALTeR B, Prrkin, quoted in Ohio 
Schools, 
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I am scared to death. What will I do? What will 
I say? I wonder if I have on enough lipstick? Is 
my nose shiny? Should I have worn a more con- 
servative pair of shoes? What must I do about my 
chewing gum—swallow it, stick it on the bottom of 
this chair, or keep on chewing it? Must I put on a 
bold front and breeze through this interview, or 
should I appear meek and subdued? 

This is rather important to me. I need this job. 
Oh, why didn’t I get something in high school 
before I graduated last year that would help me 
now. Let me see. 

I had two years of French, four of mathematics, 
two of history, two of home economics, four of 
science, but I can’t seem to recall anything from 
them that would help me get this job. Oh, I forgot 
the English; we did have a few points about meet- 
ing people, sandwiched between Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth. Now I'd trade all that I've forgotten 
about the pair of them, which is all I ever knew, 
for a few of the answers to my questions. 

— He 

Eprror’s Note: One of the main features 
of the guidance program of the Elkridge, 
Maryland, High School last year was the 
employment-interview project explained in 
this article. This high school has an enrol- 
ment of 200, and is ten miles from Balti- 
more. Each member of the senior class of 
35 had the actual experience of an interview 
with the personnel manager of a business 
concern. “Practically all of these companies 
are located in Baltimore,” writes Mr. Willis, 
“and probably never had heard of our 
school.” Mr. Willis is principal of the 
school. Mr. Henley, a member of the fac- 


ulty, directed the project. 


His high-school graduate applying for 

her first position did not graduate from 
the Elkridge High School in 1939. If she 
had, she would have known most of the 
answers to the questions that were trou- 
bling her. She would have been armed with 
the actual experience of an interview with 
a personnel manager of an industrial con- 
cern. 

During this past year an important part 
of the senior guidance program of the Elk- 
ridge High School has been the provision 
for each senior to have an actual interview 
with some executive of a business concern. 
These interviews were arranged with bus- 
iness and industrial concerns in the com- 
munity and in the city of Baltimore, with 
the understanding that these pupils were 
not actually applying for a position, but 
were merely practice-interviewing. Although 
this was the first year we have employed 
this method of interviewing, little difficulty 
was encountered in securing the full sup- 
port and cooperation of nearby concerns. 
Types of businesses cooperating were tele- 
phone exchanges, chain drug stores, cafe- 
terias, department stores, manufacturing 
concerns, hospitals, and the state police de- 
partment. 

The Elkridge High School has a popula- 
tion of two hundred pupils, and is located 
about ten miles from the city of Baltimore. 
Most of the people of Elkridge work in 
Baltimore or engage in small businesses in 
the community. Most of our boys plan to 
become tradesmen or skilled workmen, 
while the majority of our girls are inter- 
ested in following stenographic or clerical 
careers. 
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We must not only face the problem of 
seeing that our pupils get an insight into 
the type of work they seek, realize its limi- 
tations and opportunities for expansion, 
but we must also aid them in getting a 
start in their chosen line of endeavor. We 
feel that our plan of practice interviews is 
a step in that direction. 

At the beginning of the school year the 
senior class made a survey of local job possi- 
bilities. Addresses were sought from the tele- 
phone book, advertisements, and pupils 
themselves. Then letters were written by the 
commercial pupils and sent with a ques- 
tionnaire to the heads of these concerns. 
The questionnaire was simple in form, 
while the letter explained our purpose. 

Among the questions asked the business 
leaders were: 

1. Are you willing to employ inexperienced high- 
school graduates? 

2. What type of workman do you need the most: 
unskilled, semi-skilled, or professional? 

3. Would you be willing to spend a half-hour 
interviewing one of our students? 

4. Would you be willing, or able, to let one of 
our students work one afternoon without pay at 
your place of business? 

5. Would you be willing to give a short talk 
io a group of high-school seniors? 

6. Can you give any literature concerning train- 
ing for your industry? 


If the questionnaire was answered, and 
the employer would interview one of the 
pupils, a second letter was written offering 
one or two possible dates and a time for the 
interview. School time was given for these 
interviews because we felt them to be as im- 
portant as any other part of school life. 
Trips were generally scheduled for the after- 
noon. The pupil then had the experience of 
having to be at a definite place at a definite 
time, and of having little more than sufh- 
cient time to get there. Afternoon trips also 
take a minimum of time from classes. 

Before the actual trips were made, the 
pupils discussed questions they would like 
to ask on their interviews, and finally made 
up an outline of occupational questions. 


This outline was duplicated, and each pupil 
studied it before going for his interview. 
Typical questions found in this outline 
were: 


Working Conditions 


1. Is the position steady or does it depend on 
seasonal demands? 

2. What are the hours of employment? 

3. What wages are paid? 

4. Is there any provision for caring for the 
health and welfare of your employees? 

5. Is the demand for your product increasing 
along with the supply of workers? 

6. Are your workers organized? Do they take any 
part in managing the business? 


Possibilities 
1. What provision is made for systematic in- 
struction and supervision on the job? 
2. What possibilities are there for promotion? 


3. Will the plant increase in size? Will there 
be increased specialization of work? 


Job Analysis 


1. What is the nature of the tasks; what is the 
type of equipment; and what are the materials 
with which to work? 

2. What are the necessary qualifications for this 
position? (a) Age? (b) Sex? (c) Education in general? 
(d) Skills or special aptitudes? 

g. Is there much mental, social, or physical strain 
or hazard? 

4. What are some common deficiencies of work- 
ers? 

5. How do the child labor laws affect the work? 


Each pupil was told not to ask all of 
the above questions, but to use this out- 
line to supplement his knowledge of that 
particular kind of work. He was told, how- 
ever, to ask as many questions as possible 
without making a nuisance of himself. 

After his interview, each pupil made a 
brief typewritten report of his findings. 
These reports were filed and are expected to 
prove of much interest and value to future 
classes. 

A pupil’s report of an interview gives 
such information as time, place, and per- 
son interviewed. It brings out points in the 
interview concerning educational require- 
ments, personal appearance, trade condi- 
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tions, future possibilities of the concern, 
general advantages and working conditions 
of employees, and legal conditions of em- 
ployment. On the whole the reports are 
brief, and each one does not cover all of 
the points just mentioned. 

By using an actual pupil-employer inter- 
view during the senior year in high school, 
there is less chance of maladjustment for 
the graduate. He is shown paths open to 
him as well as those closed, not by a parent 
or a teacher, but through conversation with 
possible employers. Not only is school life 
becoming more practical by providing an 
activity that approaches a life situation, but 
also the pupil's face becomes familiar with 
one potential employer. Then too, much of 
the nervousness of the first interview is 
overcome, so that when the pupil actually 
does apply for work he is more at ease, and 
better able to give a good impression of 
himself. 

In a sense these practice interviews have 
more value to pupils than a real interview 


for a job would have. In practically all 
cases the persons granting the interviews 
have given the pupils valuable hints and 
suggestions that they would not give to 
an actual applicant. Among such hints are 
answers to many of the questions that con- 
fronted the frightened applicant mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 

Many of the interviewers have taken our 
pupils to lunch or dinner and have given 
them the valuable experience of such an 
affair, in addition to giving them a better 
feeling of human relationship toward per- 
sons in similar positions with whom they 
might later come in contact. 

Teachers try to correct such pupil mis- 
takes as poor posture, gum-chewing, or use 
of excessive make-up—with little success. 
But when a prospective employer points out 
these faults the pupil listens and is im- 
pressed. Some of the changes in our pupils 
are little short of remarkable. We of the 
Elkridge High School say, “Send them on 
actual interviews.” 


“Mussolini is King of Finland” 


This semester I have been trying something in 
the line of “incidental” teaching. We are fortunate 
enough to be able to subscribe to a number of 
magazines and newspapers which remain in my Eng- 
lish classroom. On Fridays we usually have reading 
day, then at any time during the week when a stu- 
dent has completed a piece of work he is allowed to 
read. Frequently I make references to current events 
and try hard to interest my high-school sophomores 
in what is going on in the world today. Not long 
ago I checked on what was going on in my class- 
room. I asked my students to identify a list of much 
talked of persons and things. To eliminate foolish 
answers I made it plain that I would run the scores 
and put a letter grade on each paper. Nevertheless, 
the answers were amazing. I learned, besides a num- 
ber of new ways to spell words, that my charges 
think a blackout is a horse; the Maginot Line is a 
line, even imaginary, between almost any two coun- 
tries, as well as mines in the ocean; and Hyde Park 
is a newspaper man, an announcer, and a place 
where boxers box. Mussolini, Chamberlain, Molotoff, 
Daladier, and Stalin are connected with every coun- 
try in Europe as prime minister, king, dictator, and 


leader. Mussolini heads the list, for he, according to 
one student, is ruler of Europe, while Chamberlain 
is a university and Stalin a radio star. John L. Lewis 
was identified as a leader of a political party, of 
the A. F. of L., as a news commentator, and Secre- 
tary of War. Another person who is believed to be 
Secretary of War is Thomas E. Dewey, who is also 
said to be a foreign correspondent. . . . Father Divine 
and the Gestapo came in for their share of strange 
answers. The cult leader is, according to my unreli- 
able authorities, a radio program, the founder of 
Boys’ Town, and a negro minstrel, with the Gestapo 
the President’s home, a pianist, and the wood carver 
who made Pinocchio. . . . It was left to Fritz Kuhn, 
whose trial had recently filled the newspapers for 
days, to get the most far fetched identifications. He 
was said to be an important man in Germany, Japan, 
Poland and China; a person who is interested in 
the movie business as a director, the head of a detec- 
tive bureau, a composer, an orchestra leader, and the 
one time head of the Ku Klux Klan. Naturally there 
is a brighter side to the picture, but why spoil a 
good story?—R. E.izABeTH REYNOLDS in Oklahoma 
Teacher. 
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Counselor's suggestions to 1940 graduates on 


By 
JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions are aimed to 
7 a the question facing thousands 
of graduating seniors of American high 
schools, “What steps should I follow in find- 
ing a job?” This enumeration includes vari- 
ous techniques which have been found most 
helpful in hundreds of cases, and if you fol- 
low such a program in all sincerity, you 
should experience success in your quest. 

The plan of action includes these pro- 
cedures: 

1. List all possible sources of employment, 
including names of people who know you 
well enough to be of help, and the bus- 
inesses which might offer possibilities. Write 
this list down in your “Job Memo Book”, 
then personally call on every prospect, dis- 
cussing your chances and soliciting their 
suggestions. If you do use the letter of ap- 
plication for distant prospects, follow any 
recent business letter guide in preparation. 

2. Make a complete list of your qualifica- 
tions. Include work and travel experience, 
education and other formal training, ac- 
tivity leadership-participation, and _state- 
ment of life goals. Work this qualification 
summary into neat, concise, well arranged 
form, type, and bind in an attractive folder 
(But don’t “doll up” the folder. Make it 
plain and business-like.) so that it might 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The ten suggestions on 
job hunting which are summarized in this 
article are those which are presented to the 
graduating pupils of the Oakdale, Califor- 
nia, Union High School. Mr. Vasché is 
director of guidance of the school. Readers 
who wish to mimeograph these suggestions 
for the benefit of their pupils may do so 
without writing to us for permission. 


LANDING THE JOB 


be easily read and understood by the pro- 
spective employer. A recent photograph will 
add to the completeness of this application. 
Present this record to the prospective em- 
ployer for study at his convenience. 

3. Register at all regional employment 
offices, personnel agencies, and with private 
employers. An immediate check of “Help 
Wanted” columns of the daily newspaper 
will reveal other good possibilities. Fill out 
all data completely and carefully, including 
every point which might assist you in gain- 
ing employment. A telephone in your place 
of residence is a desirable asset, for most em- 
ployers prefer this convenient method of 
making contact with employees. Arrange to 
have someone present to answer calls when 
you are not at home. 

4. Develop a punctual follow-through 
program. Plan an exact, daily schedule of 
applications, and interview several prospec- 
tive employers each day. If the job is indus- 
trial, be there when the day starts, ready 
to go to work. Appointments made by tele- 
phone are preferred by busy executives. If 
the employer suggests that you return again, 
ask just when, then be there at that time. 

5. Pleasant personality and appearance 
are probably the most important qualities— 
cultivate them! First impressions are last- 
ing to most busy employers, and if you are 
received favorably you have a good chance 
of being selected. Clean, simple dress, 
“neat” face, hair, and hands, and a pleas- 
ant smile are all attributes which you can 
possess with only a little effort. Reflect in- 
terest in your interviewer's work. Be truth- 
ful about your qualifications. Convince him 
that you do want the chance to work with 
him, and that you will honestly strive to 
make good! 
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6. Seek out suggestions from your close 
associates—chums, teachers, family members 
—as to how you might better your chances 
for employment. None of us knows how we 
appear to other people, and while we may 
think we are just about right, a close friend 
might be able to show us certain points 
which need strengthening. Talk the whole 
matter over—then direct all of your efforts 
toward overcoming the weaknesses. This 
technique of constructive criticism should 
be one of the greatest helps to you in devel- 
opment of your abilities. 

7. Broaden your training. The mere fact 
that you are without steady work should be 
all the more reason you should increase 
your qualifications. Night schools, junior 
colleges and trade schools, and reputable 
correspondence courses offer excellent pos- 
sibilities. All such educational institutions 
maintain placement departments which 
find employment for many students. 

8. Develop a good list of references—those 
who can and are willing to say a few help- 
ful words about your abilities. The best ref- 
erences are based upon work experience, 
but references from teachers, scout leaders, 


Questionnaire Spree 


Education's coat of arms should be a question- 
naire rampant. There are no limits to the desire 
to know what other people are doing or thinking. 
He who has gathered unto himself a sheaf of re- 
turns, tabulated medians, quartiles and mean devia- 
tions is mighty among us. .. . / As with so many 
things in our machine age, the fault is not with the 
machine, but with its uses. If questionnaires could 
be limited to those which actually produce facts 
bearing on the problems at hand, there would be 
a vast slump in the postal revenues and a vast 
dearth of doctorates. Education itself, however, 
would command vastly more respect.—Editorial in 
New Jersey Educational Review. 


High-School Bowling 


In my estimation, bowling is a recreation which 
is neglected as a medium for physical education. .. . 
Personally, I have had experience in two towns in 
Minnesota, one with a population of four thousand, 


ministers, club directors, and adult friends 
are helpful. Always ask permission before 
you use a person as a reference. In every 
case, obtain a letter of recommendation 
from your employer when you complete a 
job. 

9. Keep in touch with your employment 
agencies and with your school even though 
you are steadily employed. Later on you 
may try to find a more advanced position 
with another firm, and if your success is 
well known to placement workers you will 
be given all possible help. Then, frequently, 
industries request employment bureaus for 
applicants to fill better jobs, and, you may 
gain promotion in this way. 

10. Keep your chin up! Do not let the 
first few unsuccessful applications dis- 
hearten you. Instead, increase your efforts. 
For each turndown, interview two addi- 
tional prospects. A break will soon come, 
and when it does, accept it. Your first job 
may not be just what you want, but tackle 
it with every effort to make good. As you 
prove your worth to those about you, op- 
portunities will appear which should finally 
lead you to your goal. 


the other twelve thousand. Both have clean, well 
managed establishments. The sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages is prohibited. Some boards of education have 
decided that even though their town alleys sold 
alcoholic beverages, the program could be realized 
if the sale were discontinued during the time of 
school use of the alleys. . . . Naturally there is a 
cost connected with bowling. However, bowling 
managers #n most cases will decrease the usual price 
for participants in a school-organized program. In 
all cases which have come to my attention, fair ar- 
rangements have been made.—Harvey RING in 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Next Step in Guidance 


If I interpret correctly the direction of guidance 
today, we are moving rapidly toward a program 
which will turn over to the classroom teacher the 
major job of guidance, to be done by her through 
classroom activities as a regular part of classroom 
procedures.—GERTHA WILLIAMS in Educational 
Method. 
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GUIDANCE toward 
EMPLOYMENT 


By 


JOHN R. CRAF and M. P. MOFFATT 


HE MAJORITY of young people from the 
Bf preatinner courses of our secondary 
schools are confronted, after graduation, 
with the problem of obtaining employment. 
They should become familiar with person- 
nel work and its functions in modern busi- 
ness because, as a rule, young people seeking 
work must apply to personnel departments 
and their directors. 

Briefly, then, what is personnel adminis- 
tration? Generally speaking, it is in the 
modern business organization that major 
executive department which is concerned 
mainly with the hiring and dismissal of em- 
ployees. Today, personnel organization and 
administration are highly organized and far 
removed from the old “hit and miss” sys- 
tem. The personnel administrator in many 
business organizations enjoys a position 
equal in importance to those of the men in 
charge of plant engineering, production, 
sales, purchasing, and accounting. 

In fact, the personnel administrator has 
become the human engineer of business, for 
not only does he formulate the general em- 
ployment policy of his company, subject, of 
course, to the control of the corporation's 
officers, but he initiates and carries out pro- 
grams of training for jobs, safety, health, 
and recreation. 

— 

Epiror’s Note: The authors state: “In 
writing this article we attempted to combine 
the viewpoints of a teacher and a business 
man in offering suggestions concerning 
placement of high-school graduates.” Mr. 
Craf is the auditor of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation, of New York City. Mr. Moffatt 
teaches social studies in the Teaneck, New 


Jersey, High School. 


Personnel men usually have established 
ways of seeking new employees, and the 
graduating pupil's attention should be di- 
rected to these channels, which are: 


1. Public and private employment agencies 
2. Advertisements in newspapers and trade jour- 
nals 


3. Applications on file at the office of the com. 
pany 

4- Canvass of schools for outstanding young peo- 
ple 

5. Requests to management and labor organiza- 
tions 

6. Announcements to employees who may wish 
to inform friends or relatives 


The possibilities and advantages as well 
as the limitations of these channels should 
be discussed and studied, for they are the 
major outlets for “job-getting”. Once entrée 
has been gained, much remains to be ac- 
complished before a position is secured. 
Firms today when seeking employees 
usually interview several applicants for the 
same position before making a final choice, 
and frequently more than one interview is 
required. 

A common practice, especially among the 
larger companies, is that of following up a 
first interview, which is usually with the 
personnel director or one of his staff, by a 
second interview a few days later with the 
head of the department in which the open- 
ing exists. From the company’s viewpoint 
such a practice serves a dual purpose—it 
gives the personnel department adequate 
time in which to interview several people, 
pass on their qualifications, and weed out 
those not qualified, and it permits scrutiny 
by the departmental head of those who are 
considered possibilities. 

Pupils should be forewarned about this 
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practice, because young people seeking 
work are often discouraged if a position is 
not obtained at the first interview. But if 
they are acquainted with the reasons for 
such a procedure, they can accept it phil- 
osophically. 

It is understood from men who have been 
in the business field many years that com- 
panies are placing more and more emphasis 
upon tests constructed to measure appli- 
cants’ abilities in both the skill or skills 
which the position will require and in gen- 
eral everyday knowledge. The tests of skills 
are of course paramount, but the result of 
the examination on general knowledge is 
not overlooked. When an organization is 
considering an applicant, it tends to con- 
sider his future as well as his present poten- 
tialities. 

Another common practice among busi- 
ness firms is to inform applicants that the 
opening is merely a temporary one. Such a 
statement will often deter young people 
from accepting it, for they are interested in 
something offering permanency. However, 
a concern often attaches the “temporary” 
label to an opening for the following two 
reasons: 

1. The opening may occur when the busi- 
ness of the company is seasonally expanded, 
and after this peak has been passed the ne- 
cessity for an additional employee will no 
longer exist. 

2. The position may be such that a rea- 


sonably definite judgment of an applicant's 
ability to master the work cannot be 
reached through interviews and __ tests. 
Rather than employ the prospect on a per- 
manent basis, the company terms the em- 
ployment temporary, and if after a few 
months’ “temporary” period, his work is 
satisfactory, the employee will be placed on 
a permanent basis. 

It would be advantageous for business 
teachers and counselors to bring this prac- 
tice to graduating pupils’ attention and to 
point out that very frequently the reasons 
for the “temporary” label may be pre-deter- 
mined by studying the business to ascertain 
its peak periods and by inquiry concerning 
the organization and the number of people 
it employs. 

School personnel may and should provide 
to graduating pupils much information on 
seeking employment because, barring the 
exceptional few, most pupils look at the 
possibilities of getting a position from a 
negative rather than a positive viewpoint. 
They assume the attitude that since many 
people cannot find work they will have lit- 
tle or no opportunity to obtain a position— 
which in itself is a thoroughly incorrect and 
detrimental attitude to assume. What these 
pupils need is a constructive and, as far as 
possible, a definite plan to follow, some 
helpful suggestions, and lots of encourage- 
ment and cooperation from members of the 
faculty. 


If the Albatross Fits, Wear It 


By Erra E. PRESTON 


The Superintendents, Supervisors, and all other bosses, 

Should as a punishment for stifling joie de vivre with platitudes, 
Like th’ Ancient Mariner, about their necks wear albatrosses— 

Huge tomes of pedagogic clichés, till they change their attitudes. 
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UNIT on JOB-GETTING 


High school and placement office cooperate 


By EVELYN MURRAY 


O MUCH is said these days about the 
S need for cooperation between junior 
employment offices and schools, that the 
record of one demonstration of cooperation 
may interest vocational guidance workers. 

Mr. Samuel Hicks, the principal of the 
Pearl River High School, came back from 
a superintendents’ conference at Syracuse, 
aroused by a statement made there at one 
of the meetings that schools are not doing 
their duty by their pupils unless they pre- 
pare them for the job seeking they will be 
doing as soon as they leave school. At the 
conference there had been a discussion of 
the responsibility schools have to coach 
their pupils in job hunting. 

As a part of the county vocational guid- 
ance program administered by the Rock- 
land County Vocational Education and Ex- 
tension Board, the Pearl River High School 
already had the services of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the New York State Employment 
Service, working in cooperation with the 
board. But up to this time, except for a 
yearly assembly talk to the seniors, that 
service was limited to the regular procedure 
of registering and placing the school’s grad- 
uates when they applied for work. 

The principal realized that the Junior 

— 

Eprror’s Note: The short course on job 
hunting explained in this article was given 
in the Pearl River, New York, High School 
in the spring of 1939 by a staff member of 
the local branch of the State Employment 
Service. Miss Murray was at that time prin- 
cipal employment counselor of the junior 
section of the branch. She now holds a sim- 
ilar position in New York City. 


Division’s employment counselor would 
naturally know more than the average per- 
son of the demands of industry, and what 
young people seeking work for the first 
time should know in order to be effective in 
obtaining a job. He therefore asked this 
placement worker to go into his school as 
a special teacher to prepare graduates for 
the process of looking for a job. 

Mr. Leonard Miller, the county director 
of guidance, was already teaching a course 
in occupations in this high school, as well 
as holding individual conferences with all 
pupils to help them work out their voca- 
tional plans. But the course in “Job Hunt- 
ing” was devised as short-time group guid- 
ance for those who had made their selection 
of an occupation and were seeking im- 
mediate work after graduation. 

As a result, during the spring semester 
the county placement counselor from the 
State Employment Service met, for one class 
period a week, the group of seniors and 
prospective undergraduate drop-outs who 
would be looking for work in June. For 
over four months the pupils discussed ways 
and means of job hunting: where to go to 
look for work, how to look and act in ap- 
plying for a position, what to expect in 
preference from employers. 

For most of these high-school pupils, 
coming from middle-class families, there 
had been very little preparation for the 
realities of the working world. It came as 
quite a shock to some of them that they 
might be judged for superficial qualities 
rather than intrinsic worth. Others found it 
hard to face the fact that they would have 
to put a great effort into getting and hold- 
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ing a job. They had subconsciously hoped 
they might get by easily. 

Probably the greatest value to the pupils 
of these discussions with the employment 
counselor was the illustrations from experi- 
ence that she could give them. If they said, 
“No employer would be so mean as not to 
hire a boy because he wasn’t wearing a 
tie”, the placement worker could tell them 
of cases—with details—where applicants had 
been refused for just this reason. After 
years of receiving the criticisms of employ- 
ers on the appearance of applicants who 
come to them, the counselor had a fund of 
sad examples of failures in job hunting. 

One of the problems that interested the 
class most was the salary they should ask 
when applying for work. Most felt that 
high-school graduation was an open sesame 
to well paid, interesting work. Few of them 
had considered before that the beginner's 
wage is seldom the same as that of the ex- 
perienced worker. Here again one found a 
blind faith not consistent with reality. 

One boy said firmly, “Well, they have to 
give you at least a living wage!” Class dis- 
cussion then had to bring out the fact that 
young people have to offer much in the 
way of training and desirable personal char- 
acteristics before they get a job in the first 
place, much less get a “living wage” for 
doing it. 

It seemed only fair that they should 
know that the world they would enter after 
graduation would be a highly competitive 
one. Young people should frequently 
analyze themselves and study their own 
inadequacies when they are told by the 
would-be employer that “the job is filled” 
or “we'll let you know when we need some- 
one”. “No opening now” may merely be 
what the boss says when he is thinking that 
he couldn’t have a boy around who has a 
poor appearance or is shy or impolite. 

The course included discussions in: 

1. How to fill out an application blank. 


2. How to dress when seeking a job. 
3. Manners most acceptable to employers. 


4. Healthy attitudes about work in general. 


5. Wages a beginner can expect. 
6. Other factors than wages to be considered in 


accepting work, such as training value, expenses in- 
volved in job, etc. 

7. The value of experience in any work. 

8. Ways of making up for lack of experience by 
personal qualities, etc. 

g. Resources to use in seeking work. 

10. Personality traits that are desirable in all 
work. 


In asking the placement worker to come 
into the classroom and meet the pupils in 
a group, the school gave its pupils a certain 
advantage, in the local employment office, 
over graduates from other nearby schools, 
for the placement counselor necessarily 
came to know the pupils in a way that she 
never would have through individual inter- 
view alone. Acquaintance with the group 
over a period of time made it easier for her 
to think of them when jobs were available. 
But of course, the greatest value to the 
group was the knowledge it gave them of 
how to go out and obtain their own jobs 
more easily. It made them work-conscious 
in a way that high-school graduates seldom 
are. 

The whole emphasis of the class discus- 
sion was placed on grooming the pupils so 
that they could correct those superficial per- 
sonal qualities that would detract from 
their desirability as employees. Most sensi- 
ble young people are glad to dress in a 
business-like way, rather than for sports or 
school, if they know that by doing that they 
are more likely to get the desired job. Our 
aim was to bring them to a point in their 
thinking where they realized that by doing 
the desired things they were less likely to 
be unemployed. It was, however, brought 
to their attention that any one person may 
not be hired for a specific job for reasons 
quite outside his control. 

Perhaps one of the unfortunate results of 
the depression is the excuse it has given 
some young people to make easy alibis for 
their own inactivity. Therefore, it was 
hoped that the discussions would point out 
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the fact to these beginners that in spite of 
adverse employment conditions they could, 
to some extent at least, be masters of their 
own fates in getting and holding positions. 
Emphasis was put upon ways through 
which they could help themselves, not only 
in seeking the kind of work in which they 
had the best chance of succeeding, but in 
making a good impression and thus helping 
to land a job. 

Experienced adults sometimes forget that 
facts which they know so well that they no 
longer attach importance to them are ever 
new and needed by each class of boys and 
girls who seek work for the first time. 

An adult knows that he should not take a 
relative or a friend along when he goes to 
see about a job. Beginners don’t know this. 
We must tell them. The placement worker 
was impressed with the never-ending pa- 
tience that is needed in telling and retelling 
the things that others have learned before— 
often at a great cost. 

Two months after graduation, all twenty- 
four of the pupils who had attended the ex- 
perimental “Job Hunting” class regularly 
were followed up. Of this number eleven 
held good jobs with which they felt satisfied. 
Eight more were also working in good jobs, 
jobs offering steady work with fair pay, but 
felt they would prefer other work if they 
could get it. These people would be kept on 
the active file for consideration in the em- 
ployment office. Two had had irregular 
work since graduation. Only three of the 
twenty-four—all of them girls—had had no 


work at the end of two months out of school. 

These figures were most encouraging to 
the school and employment office, for most 
of the group were fairly well settled by Sep- 
tember—the month that finds the average 
high-school graduate just waking up to the 
fact that he is no longer a school pupil. 
Usually there is a waiting period while the 
high-school graduate who has to work ad- 
justs himself to the idea. In September, when 
the average beginner started looking for 
work, these specially coached graduates were 
already productive, many of them since the 
school’s close. 

All the information that was gathered on 
these former pupils was recorded in the em- 
ployment office, but the follow-up letter 
from each boy or girl was returned to the 
high school to be placed in the permanent 
record folder kept for each one. 

There can be no question that there is a 
difference in emphasis in the work of the 
school and of the employment office. Each 
has information needed by the other. In this 
case, the employment office contributed its 
experience to the school, just as the school 
contributed its information on its pupils to 
the employment office when it was needed. 

In the employment office, we necessarily 
have a great body of knowledge concerning 
what employers do and do not want. In a 
“Job Hunting” class we attempted to pre- 
sent some of this material to a school group. 
It was a beginning in the exchange of in- 
formation which should continue between 
the employment office and the school. 


Typewriting for 9th Grade 


The New York City Board of Education has been 
advised that typewriting be eliminated from the 
ninth year .. . because “specialization of courses in 
the ninth year classes should be discouraged.” . . . 
That valiant defender of common sense, Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, associate superintendent emeritus of New 
York City, says, . . . “The fact of the matter is that 
all (ninth-grade) pupils, whether in the commercial 
course or not, should be compelled to study typing. 
Most educators seem to think that typing has a 


utilitarian value only, overlooking the fact that type- 
writing has as much educational value as any other 
subject in the curriculum. It teaches spelling, punc- 
tuation, accuracy, a sense of form and lots of other 
things. Moreover, many people in all walks of life 
are learning to type these days. I myself learned 
to type within the last year, and I now now pre- 
pare speeches and other material on the typewriter.” 
—Editorial by Hersert A. TONNE in Journal of 
Business Education. 
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Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


With a $5 Telescope 


It lies within the power of every science teacher 
not only to provide a 50-power telescope for less than 
$5, but to make the instrument in two weeks, either 
individually or as a class project. The most im- 
portant part of your telescope, the lens system, can 
be obtained for about $2. With our simple instru- 
ment at the Sperry, Okla., High School, we clearly 
see the moon's terminator cutting through lunar 
seas and mountains, planets as flat discs of light, 
with moons rotating about them, and the Great 
Nebula in Orion. Our telescope has been so effective 
that we are planning an “Observation Night” for 
pupils and patrons. The pupils will be there to 
demonstrate and explain the sights to be seen.—C. 
R. WestcaTe in Oklahoma Teacher. 


“Putting On an Act” 


We teachers of English know him, the sour-faced 
senior of less than mediocre ability. . . . Ever with 
an eye, or a corner of an eye, to sour-face’s possible 
reaction, I this year introduced Macbeth as I always 
do, by reading the first scene aloud while the class 
followed the text silently. I make no denial of the 
fact that in any reading aloud I am usually com- 
pletely engrossed in the interpretation of the piece. 
I do what some may scornfully call “putting on an 
act,” though there are few enough gestures. Often 
I have wished as I look back that my own high- 
school teachers had “put on an act” for me. At the 
end of Act I, Scene I of Macbeth, invariably the 
pupils say cold chills are running up and down 
their spines. My contention is that an intelligent 
teacher never loses an opportunity to interpret ideas 
dramatically. . . . What, then, has become of sour- 
face? Toward the end of our study of the play he 
lingered one afternoon to ask, “Are we going to be 
able to read any more of those Shakespeare plays? 
I always thought Shakespeare was foolish before, but 
gosh, I wish we didn’t have to read so much old 
stuff, so we'd have a chance to read more of this 
modern stuff like Macbeth!”—Evetyn M. Tiews in 
The English Journal. 


Journalism Project on Jobs 


Job opportunities in Columbus, Ohio, were sur- 
veyed by seniors in the journalism classes of West 
High School, of that city, and stories on their find- 
ings published in the school paper, The Occident, 


for the benefit of seniors who will graduate in 1940. 
In obtaining information the pupils used both tele- 
phone calls and personal interviews.—Ohio Schools. 


“One-Man Exhibits’ 


“One-man exhibits” by art pupils who have spe- 
cial ability have been tried successfully by the high 
schools of Knoxville, Tenn. These talented pupils 
are made responsible for the mounting and exhibit- 
ing of their own work. Each pupil is allowed a dis- 
play of his work for one week. The result is a great 
stimulus to both the amount and the quality of the 
work done by individual pupils.—Knoxville Schools 
Bulletin. 


4 Pupil-Polls 

Pupil polls on the most important news events of 
the past year, and its outstanding men, were con- 
ducted recently in the social-science classes of the 
Aurora, Mo., High School. In both of the polls, 
pupils were required to vote their choices in four 
classifications—international, national, state, and 
local. In the Citizenship and American Problems 
classes, a system of proportional voting was used 
in a poll on nominations for President. The speech 
class voted on the outstanding speakers, actors, and 
actresses of the year. Much interest and discussion 
has resulted from the activities.—School and Com- 
munity. 


Leisure Mathematics 


The cost of a picnic for the 28 boys and girls in 
a mathematics class of the Newton, Kan., Junior- 
Senior High School was a classroom project that 
held the enthusiastic interest of the pupils. Estimates 
were based upon an outline for a picnic attended by 
75 persons, revised to fit our case. We used our local 
newspaper for price quotations, and figured the 
exact cost of each item of food and supplies. Then 
we found the cost per person. But we didn’t stop 
there. We bought the items, met together, ate the 
lunch—and had a good time. We had learned some- 
thing about buying, budgeting, figuring sales taxes, 
paying cash, credit, reading newspapers, and com- 
parison of values. We had used nearly all of the 
fundamentals, and had found the necessity for ac- 
curacy. Our next problem required each pupil to 
plan an automobile trip of 7 to 15 days’ duration. 
He was to take g friends who were to share expenses 
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equally. Each pupil got a road map from a filling 
station and chose a destination outside Kansas. He 
was to go by one route and return by another. 
Items in his estimate: miles traveled, days on road, 
average miles per day, gallons of gas used, price of 
gas, average miles per gallon, cost of meals for 4, 
lodging for 4, gallons of oil, price of oil, greasing 
cost, incidental expense, estimated repair bill, esti- 
mated depreciation of tires and car, and points of 
interest on trip.—A. E. Bucer in Kansas Teacher. 


“Authority” Unit 


The greatest facility we have found thus far to 
make use of the complete library of the Crowley, 
Louisiana, High School has been the unit plans of 
what we termed the “Authority Unit.” With the 
help of the librarian a list of suitable subjects on 
which there was ample material was selected and 
given to the students. They were asked to become 
authorities on those subjects by getting all sides of 
the subject from all available material in the li- 
brary. With all of the limitation that this idea 
naturally implies, it was astounding how much each 
student learned about his chosen subject. Many 
were able to talk for an astonishing length of time 
on what they had found. Each was responsible to 
the entire class for any reasonable question that 
might be asked. The card catalog, the Reader's 
Guide, the encyclopedia, and the book shelves 
themselves were made use of once the student got 
interested in his subject and found he did not have 
to stop and “copy” material from each book for a 
paper. It took several library periods to accomplish 
this, but we feel that such a thing as this is the 
only measure which will call into play the vast 
storehouse of material that the library can afford.— 
RutH Jones and Cartes Eastwoop in Louisiana 
Schools. 


Game-Leadership Class 


Thirty boys, members of Fremont, Neb., High 
School's leadership class in physical education, con- 
duct play and games for pupils of all 12 grades of 
this central school during recesses and for a half- 
hour after school. The leadership class meets with 
me every Monday to discuss plans for the week, and 
problems of leadership in games. Leadership boys 
do the coaching and refereeing and take complete 
charge of all contests. They are trained to explain 
and demonstrate new games. They are the “spark 
plugs” that keep a good variety of healthful, vigor- 
ous games going all over the playground, and see 
that the backward, reticent pupils get in on the 
fun.—HoMer J. HatcHer in Nebraska Educational 
Journal. 


All-Grade Activity Unit 


An activity unit conducted simultaneously upon 
all levels of the Cool Spring, North Carolina, Con- 
solidated School, from the first grade through the 
twelfth grade, and in every homeroom and every 
high-school department, was “Life on the American 
Desert.” This unit concerned the Great Desert re- 
gion in the Southwestern States—its plant and ani- 
mal life, and the economy, culture, and social life 
of the desert Indian tribes. A fine sense of common 
interest on the part of pupils and teachers on all 
levels and all divisions of the school was developed. 
Many contributions from one group to another 
were made, including exchanges of materials and 
reciprocal visits of inspection.—BLAINE M. MADISON 
in North Carolina Education. 


Group Projects in Shop 


Group projects are a feature of shop courses in 
the Bath High School, Osborn, Ohio. They provide 
a stimulating break in the routine of individual 
projects, give training in cooperation, and develop 
a good industrial-worker attitude. One recent group 
project in the school was a 61-inch model of the 
liner Queen Mary. The Cunard White Star Lines 
furnished pictures and information on the ship, 
and plans were purchased. Eight boys worked on 
the model, drawing construction assignments ac- 
cording to their abilities. The job was completed 
in ten weeks, at a cost of about $4.—Ricnarp E. 
Oxiey in Ohio Schools. 


Pupils Promote Good Movies 


The Motion Picture Enjoyment Club of Provo, 
Utah, High School carries on, as one of its interests, 
a campaign to inform pupils and townspeople about 
the merits and demerits of moving pictures scheduled 
to be shown in local theaters. Pupils are reached 
through the club's bulletin board. Members also 
speak on the programs of women’s clubs, church 
organizations, and other civic groups. The advance 
information necessary for this work is obtained from 
Motion Picture Review Digest, a journal that sum- 
marizes opinions of reviewers for a wide variety of 
trade papers, magazines, and newspapers.—GRanT W. 
RASMUSSEN in Utah Educational Review. 


Chrysanthemum Publicity 


An item of good public-relations work of the 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
that school’s Annual Chrysanthemum Show. The 
18th show in this series was held in November 1939. 
It drew about 5000 adults. Pupils specializing in 
horticulture sponsored the display.—Ohio Schools. 











Counseling the 742 who 
wanted to go LO COLLEGE 


By JOHN R. BUNTING 


ITH ITs multi-curricular offerings the 

modern high school endeavors to serve 
“all the children of all the people”. When 
Dad and Mother were in high school, about 
go per cent of the subjects were for college 
preparatory pupils. Most of the student 
body intended to go to college, and the rest 
enrolled in a “commercial course”. 

When the class of January 1941 enrolled 
at Fremont High School, 142 boys and girls 
out of a total of 385 announced their courses 
to be “college preparatory”. Not many 
weeks had gone by before it became unmis- 
takably evident that one-half of these young- 
sters were cast in the wrong role. By the 
end of the L-10 semester a well founded sus- 
picion arose that only about 20 per cent of 
the original 142 would be able to carry a 
genuine college-preparatory course to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

A laissez faire policy would have been the 
easiest procedure to follow with the hun- 
dred-odd youngsters who “couldn't make 
the grade”. They would gradually have be- 
come discouraged in chemistry or French or 
“trig”, and dropped out. Unable to re-orient 

i 

Eprror’s Note: Every pupil who wants to 
go to college, the author believes, represents 
an individual problem. Some are capable of 
doing university work. Some who are not 
can be guided toward the right kind of 
lesser four-year college. Junior college 
should provide the terminal education of 
others. A variety of possibilities exists for 
those who have college ambitions, but lack 
ability to succeed in junior college. Mr. 
Bunting is a counselor and a science teacher 
in Fremont, California, High School. 


themselves, most of them would have wasted. 
precious time. Parents, not understanding 
the situation and unwilling to admit the in- 
ability of their own youngsters to do supe- 
rior academic work, would have become dis- 
satisfied with the school. 

To avert such serious eventualities sev- 
eral techniques were inaugurated. They 
might prove valuable to other counselors. 
Needless to say these techniques are not uni- 
formly successful. Some boys and girls are 
still wandering and undecided; some par- 
ents are convinced that the school is en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against their child. 
Wherever there are human relationships no 
procedure can always be successful. 

We do feel, however, that the results as 
a whole are gratifying. We hope that by the 
time the class graduates more problems will 
have been solved. 

The first step in re-orienting deficient 
pupils was to acquaint all college prepara- 
tory pupils with the entrance requirements 
of the University of California. These re- 
quirements are the basis for entrance into 
all California universities. The subject re- 
quirements follow: 1 unit of history; 2 units 
of English; 2 units of mathematics; 1 unit 
of science; 2 units of foreign language; and 
1 unit of advanced work in one of the three 
latter fields or 2 units of a second language.* 

Practically no one misunderstood the 
meaning of these requirements, but the sen- 
tence, “The student must attain a B average 


* Anyone familiar with entrance requirements at 
the University of California realizes that there are 
other ways of gaining admission. These are all 
contingent upon superior scholarship, however, 
and no one of them is “easier” than the specific re- 
quirements given here. 
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in these subjects, taken in the second, third, 
and fourth years of high school”, came in 
for many interpretations. To many, any- 
thing better than a straight “C” average is 
“B”. To correct misunderstanding the uni- 
versity’s system of grade-point averages was 
instituted in this class for all college-pre- 
paratory people in the academic fields. 
Foods, shops, gym, etc., were not included. 

With this system in effect the pupil was 
informed that his grade-point average must 
be at least 2.00, grade points to be awarded 
on the following basis: A = g grade points; 
B = 2 grade points; C = 1 grade point; 
D = o grade point; F = — 1 grade point. 

Bulletins explaining this system were sent 
to pupils’ homes after they had been care- 
fully explained to the pupils. At the end of 
the semester a bulletin was again carried 
home by every college preparatory pupil, to 
be signed by a parent and returned. The 
second bulletin recapitulated briefly the 
grade-point system and gave the pupil’s 
grade-point average, cumulatively. It gave 
both the pupil and the parent a clear pic- 
ture, and a comparative one. 

This plan has proved worthy. Not only 
does it keep the successful pupil and his 
family acquainted with his scholarship 
standing, but it shows quite forcibly the 
plight of the unsuccessful pupil. In all cases 
it provides a clear-cut statement upon 
which to base pupil or parent interviews. 
This first step was a successful one—by the 
end of the second (H-10) semester the grade- 
point-average bulletin had become an ac- 
cepted procedure, well appreciated by pu- 
pils and parents. 

The next and more important step in the 
program was the provision of individual 
guidance for the hundred-odd boys and 
girls who had wanted to go to college and 
were not able to gain admission to a uni- 
versity. Of course those go to 40 pupils 
whose work was of university caliber re- 
ceived their share of attention, but their 
problems were entirely different from those 
of the larger group. 
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Most of the boys and girls in the “would- 
be” group were aware that entrance re- 
quirements in state and junior colleges were 
lower than university standards. Some of 
them began to plan to attend one of these 
institutions and transfer to “Cal” later. Con- 
ferences and interviews pointed, of course, 
to the inevitable fact that junior college was 
not the answer to all their needs. To illus- 
trate: 

V. G. and D. W. were both intensely in- 
terested in popular dance music. They de- 
cided that their failure to meet university 
entrance requirements was not so bad after 
all. In both cases parents had been anxious 
for their sons to “go to college and be some- 
body”. The boys thought they would go to 
a state college, get degrees in music, please 
their parents, and everyone would be satis- 
fied. Investigation showed that the wisest 
course for them would be to attend a state 
college two years as individual music stu- 
dents, and then study with arrangers and 
teachers of popular music while they worked 
in orchestras. The parents gave their con- 
sent, and the boys are bending every effort 
toward making their plans come true. 

K. S. wanted to be an artist. He was un- 
able to make university entrance require- 
ments, so, after discussions with us and his 
parents, he decided to attend a school of 
fine arts. This school will probably be bet- 
ter for him than the university. 

E. S. wanted to be a physical-education 
teacher in a senior high school. Her ac- 
ademic work was quite weak, but she un- 
doubtedly did have outstanding ability in 
sports. It is hoped that she can be placed 
in the recreation department of the city. 

Then there was G. W., who probably 
should have been a truck-driver anyway; 
D. T., who no doubt will make a top-notch 
office worker; A. K., who is likely to be hap- 
pier as a sheet-metal worker in an airplane 
factory than as a fourth-rate engineer; the 
list might go on and on. Each case must be 
decided on its merits. Each is time consum- 
ing and many, of course, cannot be resolved 
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while the boy or the girl is in high school. 
Pupils are just like many so-called adults, 
unable to make decisions until there is con- 
siderable pressure brought to bear, and then 
they will plunge into whatever is nearest. 

For about 65, pupils for whom junior col- 
lege or state college seems to be a solution, 
counseling is indeed a complicated proce- 
dure. These colleges offer curriculums in 
everything from hotel and restaurant man- 
agement to pre-legal courses. Educational 
and vocational guidance are certain to over- 
lap considerably in most cases, but for these 
youngsters they are practically the same. To 
help a child find a satisfactory occupation 
one needs to know the whole personality- 
picture as intimately as possible. 

From what has been said about counsel- 
ing college-preparatory pupils, it must seem 
obvious that the college offering is just as 
complex today in comparison with that of 
forty years ago as is that of the high school. 
In short, the secondary-schoolman must 
change his concept of the college. The uni- 
versity is still the citadel of supreme scholar- 
ship, training for more specialized profes- 
sions, and research. We are prone to think 
of this as the college scene. Actually, in 
California at least, it is only a part of a 
much larger picture. 

Higher education is making efforts to 
meet the needs of a changing culture, and 
the junior and state college offerings repre- 
sent the tangible results of these efforts. Cer- 
tainly they deserve full consideration from 
the high-school counselor. They go a long 
way in helping to answer the educational 
needs of pupils in high school who are am- 
bitious to make the most they can out of 
their lives, but for one reason or another 


are not eligible for university experiences. 

We must conclude that counseling the 
college preparatory pupil is an increasingly 
complicated procedure. Of the 385 boys and 
girls observed here, 142 thought they 
wanted to go to college. They have not 
graduated yet, but fewer than thirty five will 
be able to enter the university directly after 
high school. Approximately twenty more 
will use the junior colleges and state col- 
leges to make up deficiencies, either in cred- 
its or marks. Present indications are that 
these colleges will be attended, as terminal 
institutions, by about seventy pupils. The 
remainder of the original “college-prepara- 
tory”’ group (about twenty) have diversified 
plans. 

None of these groups is static, of course, 
but the classifications indicated will hold. 
Each group appeared as a natural conse- 
quence of counseling techniques, they were 
not predetermined arbitrarily, and every 
boy or girl who had registered, originally as 
a college-preparatory pupil was counseled 
accordingly. 

These boys and girls of the college prepar- 
atory group are prepared to go ahead as 
far as their individual equipment allows. 
Each has chosen his or her particular cur- 
riculum from the rich offering to be found 
in California colleges. In this choice the 
pupil has been guided by self-analysis, home 
suggestions, and interviews with the coun- 
selor. 

The wide diversity of results indicates 
that a measure of success has been achieved 
in getting these boys and girls to evaluate 
their personal assets. To “know thyself” 
seems to be the end of counseling, even as 
it is of wisdom. 


Teaching for Fun 


Some day you will receive a surprise. You will 
receive a supplement to a teachers college catalog 
which will list under its new courses, “Education 
311-A, Teaching for the Fun of It in the American 
Public Schools.” Absurd? Not so much as it sounds. 
If I have caught the spirit of modern youth-behind- 


the-desk, it is a frank acknowledgment that it wants 
its education with a smile. Indeed, perhaps the 
most remarkable change in American public educa- 
tion is this: our boys and girls today like fun in 
school; they love it, and they mean to have it.— 
Ropert E. FARNDON in New York State Education. 
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FOR SENIOR GIRLS: 


Our child-care course gives nursery experience 


By ALICE R. WALLIN 


N THE Highland Park High School we 

have a course in child care—and a nurs- 
ery school to give laboratory experience for 
the classes. So far as we know, this was the 
first nursery school to be established as a 
laboratory in connection with a public 
school. We feel that the laboratory gives 
a valuable part of the training of our girls 
as possible future mothers. We are giving 
them an opportunity to approach their fu- 
ture responsibilities with a more adequate 
background of understanding than was pos- 
sible before this practical work in pre- 
parental training was given. 

The course in child care is required of 
all girls before graduation, and is restricted, 
except in a few special cases, to the last year 
of the high-school course. 

The attitude of the pupils toward the 
course is very interesting. Their approaches 
vary, depending on temperament and upon 
whether they have had any experience with 
little children to serve as background. 
While some girls are lazy, and do not want 
to make the exertion necessary, others find, 
perhaps contrary to expectation, that they 
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Eprror’s Note: Almost as certain as death 
and taxes is the probability that a large 
proportion of the girls now in high school 
sooner or later will have babies. The author 
believes that for schools where education for 
real life is the policy, a logical addition to 
the curriculum would be a course in child 
care for senior girls. In this article she dis- 
cusses the course which she teaches in the 
Highland Park, Michigan, High School. 
This school has offered a child-care course 
since 1924. 


are getting real enjoyment from their work 
at the nursery school. 

They find there is more to it than just 
“taking care of somebody else’s kids’, as 
one girl confessed was her idea of what her 
nursery-school experience was to be. Nor do 
we often find a mother who has such an at- 
titude as the one who objected to requir- 
ing her daughter to take the course in child 
care because, as she put it, “When she be- 
comes a mother, she will know by instinct 
what to do for her baby.” 

If this information is heaven sent how 
do we account for the high rate of infant 
mortality? The mother’s attitude recalls an 
incident of my own college days. 

A group of students—I was one—visited 
a baby clinic connected with Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York, and while we were there 
a woman of foreign birth brought in her 
young infant and laid it on the table. As- 
tonished, we watched yards and yards of 
swaddling clothes while they were unwound 
from the poor little scrap of humanity. This 
baby was the woman’s eighth child; the 
other seven had all died in infancy. Some- 
one had told her she could get help at the 
clinic, and to all appearances she was go- 
ing to make a go of making this baby live. 

What a prodigious waste the death of 
those babies had meant to her, physically, 
emotionally, and economically! She certain- 
ly was a pretty poor example of the way this 
heaven-sent knowledge functions. 

Our classes in child care discuss a variety 
of problems. The importance of habits— 
physical, mental and social—is emphasized. 
Attention is directed toward the ways 
through which the nursery school develops 
desirable habits. For example, it is a never- 
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ending wonder to the pupils that little chil- 
dren can be trained to have desirable feed- 
ing-habits. 

While pupils usually know that even 
young children have very definite food dis- 
likes, they do not know the basis of these 
dislikes, or to what extent the adult uncon- 
sciously influences the food habits of the 
child. Many a pupil has said, that she never 
has eaten such and such a food, thinking 
she did not like it, but has found at the 
nursery school, where she had to be a bright 
and shining example, that she did not dis- 
like it after all. Being a good example thus 
serves a double purpose. 

Other problems in habit training which 
sometimes become behavior problems also 
come up for discussion, and the pupils learn 
the physiological and psychological founda- 
tions for these difficulties and the treat- 
ments that can bring about normal condi- 
tions. 

The term “discipline” takes on a differ- 
ent meaning from that which most of our 
pupils have hitherto attached to it, and they 
learn how much an adult attitude helps in 
bringing about satisfactory results. They 
learn that disobedience is not the result of 
just plain “cussedness” but that there may 
be such physical causes as an upset diges- 
tion, fatigue or overstimulation, or that the 
child may be a “show off’, or that he may 
be trying to gain attention which has been 
denied along wholesome lines. They learn 
what methods are most apt to bring about 
true obedience as a habit, and why parents 
themselves are often the cause of disobedi- 
ence in their children. The matter of pun- 
ishment also comes in for its share of dis- 
cussion, and as a result the girls should have 
an adequate idea of the characteristics essen- 
tial to effective punishment. 

The emotional life of the child is a very 
important aspect of the course. There was 
the interesting case of little Nancy, who 
evidenced almost hysterical fear during one 
of the first days she spent at nursery school. 


With great dificulty—and the mother’s help 
—the cause was ascertained. It was the white 
smock worn by the nursery school teacher! 

The cause and the cure of this fear made 
very good teaching material: First, no fear 
should be considered trivial; second, there 
is always some sort of cause; and third, the 
fear may be cured, but, on the other hand, 
there may be after-effects that never can be 
effaced. 

Nancy had been treated for a very painful 
ear trouble, and in her mind the white uni- 
formed nurse and the doctor had become 
so associated with pain—which the behav- 
ioristic school of psychology considers a pri- 
mary cause for fear, even in the new born 
—that there had been built up a fear of 
white clothing. Here was an excellent il- 
lustration of conditioning. 

The pupils had an opportunity to see 
how this case was handled and the fear 
overcome through a combination of meth- 
ods. The child was allowed to become used 
to the white uniformed nurse who gave the 
daily examination to the other children. 
She was not forced to go to the nurse, but 
could observe at a distance when the other 
children went to her. These children en- 
joyed the examination. The child not only 
became used to the idea of the white uni- 
form, but she established a new association 
—a pleasant one—with the feared white. 
So we had a good example of overcoming 
fear through direct reconditioning, which is 
the best method of overcoming this ob- 
session. 

We discuss temper tantrums, another 
negative phase of the emotional life, and 
their causes and treatment, as well as the 
ways in which the child is often spoiled 
by too much love of the wrong kind. 

On the constructive side, the pupils are 
taught that everything possible should be 
done to establish emotional stability early 
in the life of the child. This means the es- 
tablishment of a sound emotional life. Reg- 
ularity is essential, as are plenty of rest and 
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sleep, meals that suit the needs of the 
child, plenty of outdoor exercise, and an 
opportunity to engage in plays and games 
that train in rhythm and relaxation. Along 
with this, we try to impress the pupils with 
the importance of a happy home atmos- 
phere and of a constant example of poise 
and self-control before the child. 

Other themes which form the basis for 
class discussion are books and stories for 
the young child, play as education, and, as 
a final summing up of the whole situation, 
goals in child training. 

Our community was fortunate in having, 
on school property, a house available for 
use as a nursery school. It is conveniently 
located directly back of the high-school 
building. Twenty-one children are enrolled 
in the school under the charge of a teacher 
trained at the Merrill-Palmer School. The 
chidren range in age from a little past two 
to five years. 

There was a time, when we were not so 
hampered by financial conditions, when we 
had an infant in addition to the preschool 
group. The pupils found, as a rule, that the 
care of the baby, including the preparation 
of the food, the feeding, and the bathing, 
in addition to the other duties involved in 
the daily care of an infant, was a real privi- 
lege. One could not fail to realize this in 
observing the facial expression of a pupil 
as she sat with the baby in her lap, feeding 
him his cereal or helping him to help him- 
self to take his food from his cup. Her 
unconscious expression was and is enough 
defense for such training as a part of her 
education. A pupil often said that being 
the only child in the family, she had never 
had the opportunity even to hold a baby 
before. 

It is interesting, too, to hear the mothers 
of some of the nursery school children, in 
commenting on the valuable training our 
girls are receiving, say that until their first 
babies came they had never so much as held 
a baby in their arms. We marvel that a 


woman would undertake the responsibili- 
ties involved in motherhood with no prep- 
aration, but there are innumerable cases to 
illustrate it. 

While the primary purpose of our nurs- 
ery-school laboratory is to give pre-parental 
training to our girls, it would fail in its 
purpose if the little people did not get a 
type of training of equal value. They are 
given the healthful environment which pro- 
motes good habits—physical, mental, and so- 
cial—and wise direction of their instinctive 
tendencies. Parents so often feel that they 
have fulfilled their obligations to their chil- 
dren by providing the physical necessities 
to maintain life. Our girls are taught that 
the parental responsibility means much 
more, and that the home atmosphere should 
be such as to create the feeling of mutual 
respect and the confidence in authority 
which is based on harmonious family rela- 
tionships. 

Definite measures are taken to develop 
such desirable mental habits as attention, 
concentration, reasoning, judgment, initia- 
tive, and well directed will power. There 
are learning situations constantly presented 
which make it possible for the pupil to 
learn methods of handling problems as they 
come up, not only through observation, but 
through actual participation. 

The attention of the pupils, not only 
during their directed observations but also 
during their practical contacts with little 
children, is always focused on the positive 
method, of child training—on the emphasiz- 
ing of “do’s” rather than “don'ts”. If we 
can only help these future mothers to re- 
frain from the what-ever-you-are-doing-stop- 
it idea so frequently indulged in by many 
parents, some real good has been accom- 
plished. We are unable as yet to take tech- 
nical measurements of the results of prepa- 
rental education, but we feel that in this 
community we have some very tangible re- 
sults to offer. 

At a time when financial conditions 
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meant retrenchment along every possible 
line, a questionnaire was presented to our 
junior college students who had taken the 
course in child care. The board of educa- 
tion wanted their reaction to the course at 
a period of time far enough removed from 
their actual experience to give them a per- 
spective. Almost unanimously they voted 
against eliminating the course in child care, 
with its nursery school laboratory. Many ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the most 
valuable course of their whole high-school 
career. 

Another evidence of the high opinion 
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of the course held by former pupils is the 
number of children of the next generation 
who are now on our list. It means a great 
deal to us to have a young mother, a few 
years after graduation, come to make appli- 
cation to enroll her child in the nursery 
school where she had received training. 

So we have every reason to believe that 
when motherhood comes to them, the en- 
larged experience which our girls have had 
through the laboratory course in child care 
must furnish them in fuller measure a 
higher standard than would otherwise have 
been possible. 


Marry Not A Teacher 


By William E. Hayes and Edith Crystel 


Verily, I say unto you, marry .:ot a school teacher. 

For a school teacher is a strange individual, and possessed of many evils. 

Yea, she speaketh ever of tests which she calleth standardized, 

And she hath only one bible, a psychology. 

She thinketh only of native equipment, and without end of habits, attitudes 


and skills. 


She showeth always a cranky aspect and seemeth not to know how to smile, 
and picketh her seat in a trolley car by the light over her left shoulder 


therein and not by men. 


Neither does she know a gown except by its power to keep her warm, nor a 
hat but to keep her hair in place, nor a man but by his L.Q. 

Verily, though her swain expecteth a smile when he calleth, 

She demands an excuse for tardiness from the office. 

Yea, on moonlit nights in the spring her thoughts dwell on Venus and Saturn 


and astronomical regularity. 


She rideth along the countryside only to gather the flora and fauna. 
And if she kisses him, ’tis absentmindedness. 

There is but one key to her heart and that is “tenure of office”, and 
When her man writeth love and signeth with crosses, she 

Taketh these symbols, not for kisses, but for poor motor control, 
And dismisseth them with a Friday-afternoon manner. 


Movies meaneth neither Taylor nor Gable to her, but rather historical accuracy 
and grammatical correctness. 

Even her own heart flutterings she counteth as a learning situation and in- 
scribeth passion as a nerve response. 

And her marriage is a result of the laws of learning (readiness, exercise, and 
effect) involving the Mendelian theory of heredity and yielding psycho- 


logical results. 
Verily I say unto you, marry not a school teacher. 














Teachers’ Meetings THe FACULTY 
(sian fine tute) BY TEACHERS 


ENJOYED your program immensely. In 

fact, I understand more about geog- 
raphy now than I did when I went to 
school,” remarked Miss C from the back 
row. 

“Yes,” added the principal, “and this is 
the first panel discussion I ever listened to 
without losing interest somewhere along the 
way.” 

Do you have interesting teachers’ meet- 
ings? Can there be? We of the Walter S. 
Parker Junior High School nod in the af- 
firmative. Our principal has projected his 
democratic methods of administration into 
the staff meetings—has inaugurated profes- 
sional meetings with a difference. 

Out of a sound discussion on the objec- 
tives of our school came the desire to see 
how well we teachers were meeting those 
goals which we believed essential to an effec- 
tive school community. Consequently, each 
department planned a presentation of its 
objectives, subject matter, methods, skills 
taught, visual aids, and classroom adminis- 
tration. 

Let’s look in on a typical meeting. 

This afternoon the social-studies depart- 
ment is holding forth, so we meet in one of 
its classrooms. After light refreshments and 
equally light chatter, we “come to order” 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: This article concerns a 
series of faculty meetings which were 
planned and conducted by the teachers of 
the Parker Junior High School, Reading, 
Massachusetts. It was prepared for THE 
CLEARING House by several members of the 
faculty, and was submitted by Robert F. 
Perry, principal of the school. 


for a short discussion of routine business by 
the principal, who then turns the meeting 
over to the chairman of the department. 
The  social-studies teachers are seated 
around a table at the front of the room, 
surrounded by teaching materials and prod- 
ucts of classroom activities. The chairman 
states the nature and scope of the depart- 
ment’s work. He refers to the groundwork 
materials of each course, which have been 
mimeographed and previously given to each 
teacher. Now he poses questions for discus- 
sion by his panel of co-workers. 

We learn what they consider a unit to be, 
how they present their work, how they pro- 
vide for individual differences, how the 
materials and methods differ in the top, 
middle, and low groups, how they correlate 
their work with each other, and with other 
departments, how they teach skills, and out 
of what the displayed materials grew. At 
one point the listeners are asked to par- 
ticipate in a drill exercise on map work. At 
the close of this presentation the entire fac- 
ulty is free to ask questions of the panel. 
Adjournment finds enthusiastic reactions 
among the teachers. 

Variations among departments are mani- 
fold, and touches of humor appear in sur- 
prising visual materials of the mathematics 
department, or the parody of Hamlet's 
solilogquy—“To teach or not to teach . . .”— 
used as an introduction by the English 
teachers. 

We are agreed that these professional 
meetings are valuable for such reasons as 
follow: 


1. Teachers are genuinely interested. 
2. The meetings are a clearing house for ideas. 
g- Techniques and methods are exchanged. 
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4. Problems are shared and more easily solved. 

5. Teachers can more intelligently correlate fun- 
damental skills and objectives. 

6. Teaching becomes more forceful and profes- 
sional. 

7. The meetings supplement visits to other class- 
rooms. 

8. Teachers are more appreciative of what the 
other fellow is doing. 

g. Esprit de corps is developed. 


One thought seems conclusive. The prin- 
cipal is no longer the school, but the school 
is the principal, his staff, and their charges; 
which proves that a school can be a democ- 
racy in practice as well as in theory. 

P.S. Attendance at these meetings is op- 
tional, but the aggregate attendance equals 
the total teaching staff membership. 


Concerning High-School Jewelry 


By F. J. INDALL 


HE ARTICLE, “The High-School Jewelry 

Gyp”, in the January issue of THE 
CLEARING House, for some unknown reason 
did not appeal to my better sense. 

From it one would be led to believe that 
the average school principal or superin- 
tendent is so penurious that he has to prey 
upon the unsuspecting high-school pupil 
to graft his way to wealth. At first glance 
such a charge strikes the reader as ridic- 
ulous. Closer observation of this article 
raises some other questions. 

One would be led to believe that any 
jewelry concern that manufactures class 
rings is of a necessity a gyp company. I hesi- 
tate to think what some of the firms with 
which I am acquainted in this field would 
think if they were to read that article. 

Further, in defense of the local jeweler 
who assumes the responsibility of handling 
the financial arrangements connected with 
this transaction: the adjusting of size of 
rings and the many other details that of 
necessity arise in any business transaction 
certainly entitle the jeweler to a little re- 
muneration for his time and effort. Added 
to this, one thing that our critic apparently 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Jn this article the prin- 
cipal of the Worthington, Minnesota, High 
School replies to Milton H. Andrus’ “The 
High-School Jewelry Gyp”, which appeared 
in the January 1940 CLEARING House. 


has overlooked, the cost of the ring is the 
same whether the local jeweler handles the 
ring order, or not, 

The salesmen who have come to our 
school have been gentlemen and in no in- 
stance have they met with the class. The 
pupils who wish to purchase a class ring 
peruse the samples offered and decide for 
themselves with the advice of the class spon- 
sors the emblem which they desire. If the 
writer of the already mentioned article will 
make a study of ring prices, he will find that 
these prices are comparatively the same as 
for any other standard rings. May I suggest 
that perhaps the average principal or super- 
intendent needs an injection of a spine stif- 
fening fluid which will enable him to run 
his business beyond the realm of influence 
by high-pressure salesmanship. The average 
school man deems his school his first re- 
sponsibility. 

The writer will concur that the benefits 
to be derived from class rings are vastly 
overemphasized and perhaps should be 
slowly discouraged. But in this process of 
elimination let us remember that the grad- 
uation symbol means much to pupils. Some- 
times it is the first piece of good jewelry 
owned by them. In all cases it is a badge of 
achievement. Undoubtedly less expensive 
symbols could be substituted but this substi- 
tution must come from the schools. It is a 
process of education—and we profess to be 
educators. 
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GRAPES of HOMEWORK 


By FLORENCE HARRIETTE LOGEE 


ANUEL stood beside my desk, resent- 
ment smoldering in his fine black 
eyes. 

“I've had to give up my music,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Not your violin?” I exclaimed. “Why, 
Manuel!”” Everyone knew that Manuel was 
a genius, that true inspiration sang through 
his sensitive strings. 

“Yes, my violin .. .”” He shrugged slight- 
ly. “It means more to me than anything in 
the world. That is,” and he glanced hur- 
riedly at the books and some papers in his 
hand, “more than anything except these. I 
must finish high school, you know.” 

“Yes, but surely you can do both?” I was 
thinking of the many times we had sat de- 
lighted by the music which he and his in- 
strument had poured into our auditorium. 

“No, my father is dead, and I have to 
work evenings in the market to help care 
for my mother and little brother. When my 
homework is done I've no time to practice.” 

Manuel's intelligence quotient hovers 
close above the 100 mark, but his conscience 
quotient soars to the heights. 

“I could copy my work like some of the 
other fellows do, but what good is that? 
You’re just cheating yourself and your 
teachers and your classmates.” 


— 


Eprror’s Nore: The question of whether 
to give homework, and the problem of how 
much to give, are being fought out in many 
a high school today. We present the 
author’s cases for whatever light they can 
shed on the situation. Miss Logée is a 
science teacher in the Banning High School, 
Wilmington, California. 


“I'm glad you feel that way about it,” I 
told him, wondering what could be done to 
help the boy. 

“But why,” he went on, “do we have to 
have so much homework? Some teachers 
don’t give it, and we learn just as much 
in their classes as we do in the others. Be- 
sides, it seems as if what we learn from 
them we remember longer.” And then, be- 
cause he was talking to a teacher he added 
quickly, “But maybe I’m wrong, though.” 

No, Manuel, you weren’t wrong. Interest 
is necessary both for learning and for re- 
membering. And interest in school subjects, 
however closely related to life, is definitely 
greater in school atmosphere. You do learn 
more in the classroom, and you remember 
it longer. 

Manuel is a real boy and his talent is a 
real part of him. What right has “Educa- 
tion”, I wonder, to deprive him of his gift? 


Margaret covered her face with her hands 
and let go a long, loud sigh. Picking my 
way through life-sized paper bones, I went 
to her table. “Can't get interested in physi- 
ology today?” I asked. 

“Can't get interested in anything,” she 
answered. “I had so much homework last 
night I didn’t get to bed till nearly twelve. 
And it’s that way ‘most every night. I can’t 
go out with the folks, I can’t listen to the 
radio, I can’t even read a book.” 

Feeling, perhaps, as strongly about it as 
Margaret, I nevertheless answered calmly, 
“But you have study hall—why isn’t your 
work done there?” 

Margaret grew as rude as ever I've heard 
her. “Why isn’t my work done in study 
hall? Why, it is—part of it! But study hall 
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takes care of only one subject; then when 
I go home I've got all the other teachers’ 
work to do. Each one seems to think hers 
is the only subject we take.” Then, melo- 
dramatically: “And I have dishes to do, 
hundreds of them before I can even start to 
study. It’s just terrible at our house since 
Bud and I got into high school.” 


Ella laughed as she looked up from a 
two-dimensional pelvis. “It sounds funny, 
but it’s really true. I do shorthand until I 
can’t see anything but tiny, wiggly worms 
after I go to bed. And I’m so sleepy before 
I get through, it doesn’t do me any good. 
Really,” suddenly becoming serious, “I'm 
worried because I can’t remember what I 
study when I’m tired, and some day I've 
got to earn my living in an office.” 


Of course, some pedagogues argue that 
university requirements cannot be met un- 
less extra-class time is devoted to prepara- 
tions. An easy reply is that many con- 
scientious teachers do prepare their pupils 
with little or no assigned homework. If 


Conservation Methods 


The developing trend in science education today 
is towards the organization of science materials 
around problems that are personally and socially 
significant. Hence conservatism comes as one of the 
most sweeping and refreshing innovations in the 
planning of a functional program in science. In the 
past, the attack in the classroom upon the problem 
of conservation has been frequently incidental and 
accidental. Today we see science educators coming 
to grips directly with the issue. Source units are 
being built. Experimental courses, too, in conserva- 
tion are being tried. The specific challenge in 
science education is to (1) Present pertinent con- 
servation facts, (2) develop the principles of con- 
servation, (3) develop conservation-mindedness and 
functional attitudes. The so-called “textbook-class- 
room” approach and the “pouring in of informa- 
tion” technic will be ineffective if used solely as 
teaching methods. Field camps, field trips, and field 
projects must become a part of the training of both 
teachers and students if conservation-mindedness and 
functional attitudes are to result.—REPORT OF CoNn- 
SERVATION COMMITTEE OF CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 


so, then why shouldn’t the rest of us? 

If it be true—and doubtless it is—that 
high-school graduates are not adequately 
fitted for college or business, some fault 
must lie within the secondary schools. One 
partial solution could be economizing upon 


and concentrating class activities. I wonder . 


how many wasted minutes an efficiency ex- 
pert would find in my own and a few other 
teachers’ classes! A vital step, seemingly in 
the right direction, would be to lengthen 
the high-school course. 

The head of the commercial department 
in a large high school recently stated that 
less than one-fifth of her graduates could 
conscientiously be recommended for office 
positions. Yet almost all of these youngsters 
have had homework stuffed into them for 
three or more years, and what is true of the 
commercial department is equally true of 
other departments. Is homework accom- 
plishing its purpose? 

Not when “mental indigestion” is the 
most obvious result—when “force feeding” 
must often terminate in “psychic regurgita- 
tion”! 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS IN School 
Science and Mathematics. 


Using Library Power 


For every important problem of the teacher good 
solutions, or the information necessary for arriving 
at them, are already available in print, if she but 
knows how to make the library power work for her. 
Without special library knowledge and techniques, 
her chances for so finding or arriving at such solu- 
tions in time to count the most, are practically nil. 
But for the teacher who can find and apply such 
solutions noticeably faster than her colleagues, in 
any good school system the sky is the limit on ad- 
vancement.—CARTER ALEXANDER in Teachers College 
Record. 


The Old Refrain 


“Let's ask Miss B. for a contribution. A teacher 
makes a good salary and ought to be willing to help 
the community,” is the customary beginning for all 
new charity drives. May Heaven stem the flood!— 
Owen1a S. ArTHuR in West Virginia School Journal. 
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CREATIVE WRITING: 


By 
HELEN VOSATKA 


UR JUNIOR high school was interested 

in providing opportunity for expres- 
sion for those pupils who liked to write, 
and so a special extracurricular activity was 
set up for their benefit. Forty or fifty pupils 
took part in this activity during the course 
of the year, voluntarily devoting from one 
to five or more periods each week to the 
work. 

A definite period was set aside for this 
purpose, but if a pupil wished to consult 
the teacher at any other time that could 
be arranged he was at liberty to do so. 
There were no limitations on the privilege 
of joining the group—anyone from the 7B 
through the 9A grades was eligible, and 
the group included some of the more re- 
tarded as well as the usual group of average 
and bright pupils. 

The greatest informality was observed in 
all procedures, each pupil working on a 
topic of his own choosing, and bringing it 
to the teacher for discussion whenever he 
wished. Occasionally there were periods 
when all those present collaborated on a 
piece of writing, or on assistance for one of 
their number who had reached an impasse. 

The first step in the development of 
original composition was of course to find 
suitable topics. A device designed to stimu- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This article concerns an 
extracurricular creative-writing project to 
which junior-high-school pupils voluntarily 
devoted from one to more than five periods 
a week during school hours. The pupils 
were encouraged to write about the familiar 
things about them, with the results ex- 
hibited in the article. Miss Vosatka teaches 
in the West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


an Extracurricular Project 


late observation and imagination was that 
of sending the pupils to the windows to 
look out of doors for as long a time as they 
wished, trying to see as many things as 
possible, and permitting their imaginations 
to dwell upon one or another of these 
things until they had perhaps discovered 
the germ of an idea for their written work. 

Some interesting and often unexpected 
things came of this procedure. One girl 
noticed the manner in which the rain 
glistened on the slate roof of the house 
across the street, and the result was the 
following verse: 


Ratny Days, By V. B. 


Sidewalks covered with puddles 
Shining wet cars whizzing by 
Dark clouds drifting 

Smoke spreading wide 

Foggy skies lifting 

Slanting rain glides down 
Mud like putty 

Sparkling drops splashing 
Streaked windows everywhere 
Glistening roofs 

Bright colors 

Rainy days. 

Another pupil watched the clouds of 
smoke belching from the smokestack of the 
hospital a block away. The scene appealed 
to the entire group and together they wrote 
these lines: 

SMOKE 

The furnace door yawns. 

Within are glaring coals 

Slowly dying down. 

Huge lumps of coal are shoveled in. 

The flames become alive. 


Clouds of smoke climb the chimney 
And billow forth 
Into the wintry sky. 


The smoke slowly fades away 
As the wind biows. 
Then it settles on the roofs of houses, 
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And sifts through the cracks of window sashes, 
And covers the furniture with a film of soot. 


Some falling leaves provided the theme of 
this bit: 
Leaves, By A. P. 


Leaves, 

Turning green in the spring; 

Leaves, 

Turning gold in the fall; 

Leaves, 

Withered and brown flying in the air; 
Trees, 

Standing stark in the wind. 


Sounds from the neighboring railroad 
yard led to a poem called 


Erte YARD AWAKENS, BY L. B. 


Cars, engines, and whistles, 

Smoke, smells, and signals, 

Detectives, watchmen, and brakemen, 
Shout! Shout! and Shout! 

Bells, wheels, and hissing, 

Signs, lights, and people, 

Rumbles, creaks, and screeches— 

Put them all together— 

Noise! Noise! and Noise! 


Another method of helping pupils find 
topics for composition was that of having 
them make lists of some of their daily 
thoughts and experiences. In line with this, 
one young miss commented as follows upon 
a certain family issue: 


FAMILY Discussion, By J. K. 


Mother thinks I’m much too young for make-up. 
Father says it isn’t nice. Brother wants to know 
if I'm going to an Indian war dance. Even my dog 
seems to sense that something is different about me. 
Maybe my face frightens him. I don’t know. 


The confusion common to the inside of 
almost any girl’s purse was the topic of 
another item of writing. The schoolroom 
clock was the subject of another. 

A study in contrasts grew out of the ob- 
servation of two pairs of shoes: 


Two Parrs oF SHoes, spy M. H. 


Two pairs of shoes, 

One a man’s, one a lady’s. 

The man’s shoes are square and stiff, 
The lady's small and dainty. 

The man’s shoe provides protection 
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Against snow and rain, 
But the lady’s is more of an 
Affectation. 


A third and very satisfactory procedure 
was one that provided a little reportorial 
experience. Each youngster was sent, armed 
with notebook and pencil, to some definite 
place in the building, with instructions to 
make as many observations and notes as 
possible within his allotted time of five or 
ten minutes. A boy who visited the school 
boiler room brought back these impres- 
sions: 

BEHIND THE BOILER Room Door, sy F. S. 
Busy men 
Hissing steam 
Gauges galore 
Clanging doors 
Steady ticking of the clocks— 
All this is going on behind 
The boiler room door. 


The dispensary was the subject of another 
bit of observation: 


DIsPENSARY, BY E. M. 


Cream-colored walls 
Long brown desk 
The file cabinet 

Big brown screen 
Medicine table. 


Medicine cabinet filled with bitter medicine 
Tall white scale 
Long couch. 


Shivering girls and boys 
Blue-dressed nurse 
Serious-faced doctor. 


Upon one occasion all the members 
present at a group meeting worked together 
on a jingle describing the spot in the build- 
ing that was most familiar to them all— 
the cafeteria. 

THE CAFETERIA 


In the lunchroom there was such a clatter— 
Such a noise! Such a din! Such a chatter! 
The children were talking 

And running and walking; 

Then the sound of the bell made them scatter. 


And so it continued, with hardly a place 
in the building escaping observation and 
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comment during the course of these brief 
visits. 

Having in one way or another acquired 
an idea or two to write about the boys and 
girls began the actual process of getting the 
material down on paper. Some wrote very 
readily. Others chewed their pencils and 
stared at the ceiling. 

If a pupil could make no headway in his 
own efforts, he conferred with the teacher, 
who, by leading questions and definite sug- 
gestions, helped him to make a beginning. 
After that it was often easier for the pupil 
to continue by himself. In one such case, 
when the pupil was unable to make a be- 
ginning on his topic, “The Busiest Corner 
in This Neighborhood,” the teacher asked 
him to tell a possible first impression which 
an onlooker at the corner might receive. 
The obvious answer was that of noise and 
activity. 

When asked to name some of the indi- 
vidual noises which might be heard, the 
boy easily responded with automobile horns, 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs and of wagon 
wheels over the pavement, the noise of street 
cars going over switches, and so on. Once 
the boy had mentioned several such points, 
it was a simple matter to get him to write 
them down, just as they came to him. After 
a time he thought of a few more to add, and 
then returned to the teacher to begin the 
polishing process. 

His ideas were improved and adjusted; 
sentences or phrases were re-worded; spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation were 
corrected; and if the boy wished to follow 
a definite verse form, that too received at- 
tention—all this being done by the pupil 
himself, in easy stages, and under close 
supervision. 

Some of these efforts resulted in no more 
than a few brief lines, but they were ac- 
cepted as soon as they had been satisfactorily 
revised, so that a pupil did not have to wait 
too long to experience that feeling of suc- 
cess which would make him want to try 
another piece of writing. 


Various types of rhyme schemes were 
worked out, such as the abab, and the abcb 
types, and patterns such as the aabbcc scheme 
of the verse called 


Coin, By §S. C. 
Stars twinkle, 
Bells tinkle, 
Winds shriek, 
Bobsleds creak, 
Frost bites, 
On wintry nights. 
or the aaa bbb scheme of “Blowing Bub- 
bles”, with its two little refrains: 
Dip your pipe and gently blow. 
You can see the bubbles grow 
Like a rainbow. 


When they burst, again you try. 
Throw them off, and let them fly 
Up into the sky. 
M. K. 
Almost every piece which was written ac- 
cording to a definite verse form and rhyme 
scheme differed in some way from the others. 
No attempt was made to set a definite pat- 
tern for a poem. The form worked itself out 
as the work progressed, and many changes 
and adjustments were made before the writ- 
ing was completed. Many of the pieces took 
on a kind of free verse character, as in the 
one called 


Ow Crry, sy B. W. 
City of oil wells 
City of the stench of oil 
City of coal mines 
City of dust from coal 
City of shovels and picks 
City of roaring steam shovels 
City of hills 
City of houses on top of hills. 

From day to day, each piece of composit- 
ion was typed in duplicate as soon as it was 
finished. This was done by members of the 
writing group who were also members of a 
typing class. At the close of the year these 
typed pages were assembled and enough 
mimeographed copies were made to provide 
each contributor with a copy of all the 
writings, neatly bound into booklet form by 
the school printing department. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, FRANK I. GARY, ROBERT B. Nixon, 
James Ruinsett, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, ALAN WuytTe, C. W. 
RosBeErtTs, GRACE LAWRENCE, and JOSEPH BuRTON VASCHE. 


Once upon a time there was a board of educa- 
tion member so determined to keep the teachers in 
their proper place that when one said “Hello” to 
him his answer was a decisive “No!” E. E. P. 


© 


“The British Are Coming” 


Last fall the teachers in a western city were 
faced with a serious problem. The new superin- 
tendent of schools had the reputation of making 
snap judgments. He judged a teacher's ability in an 
annual five-minute class visit! 

His teachers did not disappoint him; they were 
always prepared. A teacher in each school kept a 
constant vigil. As soon as the superintendent's car 
reached the school, a pupil was sent the round of 
all the classrooms carrying the signal—a little black 
book. F. I. G. 


© 


Said a well known educator recently to the con- 
ventionites: “Somebody should take a_ boulder, 
wrap a note about it reading ‘Educational Conven- 
tions Are Bunk!’ and hurl it through the window 
of this meeting. Then perhaps we would have some- 
thing really vital to discuss.” R. B. N. 


© 


Sidestepping Guidance 


Conservative administrators and teachers wiggle 
and squirm as they become more conscious of the 
growing demand of youth, parents, and employers 
for realistic programs of educational and vocational 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLeaRING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


guidance. Their foot-work should make Fred As- 
taire turn green with envy. 

Not novel, but highly illustrative of a favorite 
device for avoidance, was this choice bit. It issued 
from the mouth of a “guidance worker” at a recent 
conference, to the effect that about all that is 
needed by a counselor is “sympathetic understand- 
ing”. Fortunately, persons were present who some- 
what urgently pointed out the at least equally great 
need for (1) scientific knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences, (2) familiarity with educational and voca- 
tional outlets, and (g) training and experience in 
guidance techniques. 

Many a dope has 


sympathetic understanding”. 
J. R. 


© 


The Grapes of Wrath 


In my high-school study hall I had assigned 
seats to the members of the group. However, I 
had been lax in making them take their places and 
in keeping them quiet. One day the noise was 
more than I could bear, so I said, emphatically: 

“Tomorrow you people must take your assigned 
seats and there will be no talking at all!” 

The next day when I approached the classroom 
door after doing hall duty between classes, silence 
invited me in. Every girl and boy was in the proper 
place, every pair of eyes was cast heavenward, and 
every pair of hands was folded in prayer-like fashion 
under an adolescent chin. My desk was covered 
with fruit! R. E. R. 


© 


We've developed a very sub-thyroid attitude of 
mind toward progressive education since reading 
of the class that was made to dissect its pet pig. 

E. E. P. 


© 


Health at Balmytop High 


1. Win for dear old Balmytop if it bursts your 
heart, lungs, and leg muscles. 
2. Spend long hours on reference reading and 
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homework concerning ways to solve the world’s 
problems—even if it leaves you, little pupil, with no 
time to get out under God's trees and develop the 
vitality you'll need someday to make a living. 

g. Miss Rea Port opens class bleary-eyed, with 
a headache and many yawns. Her tablecloth-length 
notes to parents were due this morning, and com- 
pleted this morning—at 1:30 A.M. 

4. Due to parental pressure, pupils are allowed 
to visit neighborhood stores and lunch counters in- 
stead of the school cafeteria. Lunch consists of hot 
dogs, cokes—and cigarettes not permitted on school 
grounds. 

5. (Time: 5:15 P.M. Scene: library, from which 
may be felt the luring call of spring) Leader (for 
the 10th time): “We must clarify our thinking so 
we can gain a better psychological concept of con- 
ditioning ourselves and the pupils for real pupil- 
teacher planning for worthy use of leisure time.” 

R. B. N. 


© 


Do the pupils in your school like their assemblies? 
Would you like to find out? Just announce a special 
assembly for next Saturday morning and charge 10 
cents admission. A. W. 


© 


Efficiency Dept. 

There’s a story going around about a protest 
meeting against constant classroom interruptions 
from the office. 

The faculty solved the problem by voting to have 
the office on the stage, the pupils in assembly, and 
the teachers popping in and out with a bit of 
lesson. Cc. W. R. 


© 
The Janitor 


You write on the board, “Please don’t erase,” but 
he washes the board just the same. He kicks when 
you complain about the cold in your room—and at 
the end of the fifth heatless winter he discovers the 
heating unit at the back of the room is broken. 

In the middle of the last period he collects the 
waste paper basket and so, when the children clean 
out the desks before closing, there’s no place to put 
the refuse. He asks you kindly to pull the shades 
down and lock the windows, each evening. He col- 
lects all the chalk from the board over the week-end 
and doesn’t return it; you waste five minutes re- 
stocking Monday morning. He splashes water over 
your supply table. 

He leaves your erasers piled up in the corner of 
the room. He fills the ink wells too full. He rubs 


the desks the last minute before school starts and 
fills the air with dust. He changes the arrangement 
of your desks to make the room easier to sweep. 
He puts the plants back on the window sill where 
they freeze. 

Well, anyhow he creates work for some one, and 
that’s what we're supposed to do during the depres- 
sion. G. L. 


© 


The March Is On! 


One of the old-line universities recently added to 
its curriculum P. E. 160, Principles of Relaxation. 
Let ‘em tack on a couple of other soft courses, 
say P. E. 161, Sun-bathing, and Speech 246, Motion 
Picture Watching, and most of us Pacific Coasters 
will close shop and trek East for advanced degrees. 
J. B.V. 
© 


Tight-Rope Act 


Like Gilbert and Sullivan's immortal policeman 
and his “take one consideration with another”, a 
teacher's lot is not a happy one. 

In order to get a job she has to be a composite 
of America’s Sweetheart, Caesar's wife, and the 
Book of Knowledge—or know a politician. 

In order to keep the job after she gets it she has 
to please the principal, the supervisors, the children, 
the parents, the taxpayers, the superintendent, and 
the janitor—or know a politician. 

And when she does get it and does keep it— 
what’s she got—besides knowing a politician? 

E. E. P. 
© 


Iowa studies have found that an L.Q. can be 
boosted. Teachers will give an eye for the cue! 
Cc. W. R. 


© 
This Month’s Thought 


One California high-school teacher, feminine 
gender, suggests that all lady educators should learn 
to knit. 

Advantage one: If community company comes 
and you are bored—you can’t read—knit and 
“uh-huh” and “is that right” your way through 
the evening. 

Advantage two: People will marvel at your in- 
dustry. 

And then, it may be good politics to “stitch one, 
pearl two” a sweater for the board clerk’s wife or 
her darling little son (the damned little brat!). 

J. B. V. 











NOON-hour PROGRAMS: 


1. Variety at Faribault School 


By LAWRENCE C. THOMPSON 


OT INFREQUENTLY administrators are 
heard bemoaning the fact that their 
school systems lack effective noon-hour recre- 
ation programs. Probably this state of af- 
fairs exists chiefly because of inadequate 
organization and failure to cause the pupils 
concerned to want a good program. An ex- 
cellent opportunity to employ the type of 
educational philosophy called “learning by 
doing” really exists in the building of a 
noon-hour recreation program for those 
pupils who eat their lunches in the school 
building. Here lies an opportunity to pro- 
mote individual responsibility, to correct 
poor attitudes and build good ones, and to 
educate pupils to play, work, and live with 
one another with a minimum degree of dis- 
cord. 

Such a program cannot be developed by 
dragging out some ping-pong tables, basket- 
balls, etc., and giving them to the pupils 
with an attitude which might seem to say, 
“Well, here is something to do. If you don’t 
make the most of it, it’s your fault.” Equip- 


Epiror’s Note: The accompanying ar- 
ticles present two different types of pro- 
grams for noon-hour recreation in the high 
school. In one school, the emphasis is on a 
wide assortment of games available for the 
pupils. In the other school, variety is 
achieved through the use of some games, 
and also group activities involving hobbies 
and special interests. Mr. Thompson is 
sponsor of the noon-hour program of Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, Junior-Senior High 
School. Mr. Maehling is principal of the 
Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


ment on hand is important, but only one 
of many important items. 

Probably the first necessity is the task of 
instilling in the pupils a desire for a noon- 
hour activities program and a willingness 
to work to satisfy this desire. In fact, after 
this task is completed satisfactorily, the rest 
is very easy. 

In our school I talked to the pupils while 
they ate, telling them that as long as we 
had to stay in the building we might as well 
do something besides twiddle our thumbs. 
I gave the pupils ideas that I had for vari- 
ous activities and asked for suggestions from 
them. Blank forms were given to each pupil 
and he checked activities in which he was 
interested. I impressed upon the pupils the 
desire to have as many good activities as 
necessary to satisfy the varied interests of 
the group. At first pupil-derived ideas were 
few, but by talking to various active indi- 
viduals, and by asking daily for help, I 
began to receive more and more suggestions 
for games, tournaments, and other projects. 

Of course difficulties arose. Some pupils 
did not respect school property. Small items 
such as marbles and checkers disappeared 
from the game room, and ping-pong balls 
and bats seemed to break with astounding 
rapidity. 

An effort to overcome the situation was 
made by talking to individuals and by is- 
suing through the homerooms at regular 
intervals a bulletin called the Noon Hour 
News. Among other things this bulletin dis- 
cussed loss and breakage of equipment and 
urged the pupils to cooperate in making 
the program a good one. We attempted 
to attack the problem in a rather humorous 
manner; pupils dislike preaching, and lec- 
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tures upon attitudes have little effect. I 
emphasized the fact that the administration 
was ready to supply whatever equipment 
the pupils desired, but that unless the 
latter indicated a willingness to cooperate 
in using and caring for this equipment the 
school policy would undoubtedly change. 

The improvement in the behavior and at- 
titudes of the pupils was very noticeable. 
Absolutely no articles disappeared from the 
game room, and occasionally the pupils 
conducted their own unsupervised activities 
under the direction of pupil representatives. 
These were elected by the group to take 
care of the equipment and to help the spon- 
sor obtain a knowledge of the ideas and in- 
terests of the student-body. 

Activities were in progress most of the 
year in the following rooms, each under the 
direction of pupil representatives: 

1. The gymnasium, where games such as 
volleyball, basket shooting, indoor baseball, 
indoor horseshoe, shuffleboard, darts, and 
others, were played. Each week certain 
games were stressed. For instance, one week 
was devoted to a volleyball tournament, an- 
other was devoted to a free throw contest. 

2. The table tennis room, where a con- 
tinuous tournament was in progress at all 
times. 

3. A game room where Chinese checkers, 
checkers, bingo, marble shooting games, 
ring tossing games, etc., were played. 


4. The library, for those who cared to 
check out books. 

5. A room for social conversation. 

6. A room for dancing to victrola music. 

7. A room for study where absolute quiet 
was maintained. 

8. The typing room, open to pupils who 
obtained building passes from the commer- 
cial teachers. 

g. A room for the building of model air- 
crafts, opened to a small group of boys who 
expressed their interest in this work. 

10. A room for those interested in musi- 
cal instruments and harmonizing. 

These ten types of activities were initi- 
ated within one year after the noon-hour ac- 
tivities program was organized. This year 
we wish to build from where we left it last 
year. We have asked for representatives to 
serve on a Noon-Hour Council. 

The duties of this organization are many. 
The members serve as a link between the 
pupils and the sponsor. They help the spon- 
sor to plan the program and to keep it run- 
ning smoothly. We are preparing now to 
turn over any discipline cases that might 
arise to the Council. Of course the student 
body must favor this procedure, but we ex- 
pect little difficulty on this score; the ma- 
jority have shown that they appreciate the 
responsibility and freedom given them and 
are willing to organize a program for the 
pupils and by the pupils. 


2. Games at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 


By J. J. MAEHLING 


Almost every junior and senior high 
school is confronted with the problem dur- 
ing the noon hour of taking care of its 
boys and girls who bring their lunches or 
buy them in the school cafeteria or near the 
school. Of course, some schools have a short- 
ened lunch period of fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes. In that case very few, if any, pupils 
are allowed to leave the school building. 


Probably, however, the vast majority of 
secondary schools still have a noon period 
of from fifty to eighty minutes. In these 
schools a varying number of the pupils re- 
main in or near the building during the 
noon hour after their lunches have been 
eaten. On most days in the fall and spring 
the pupils who do not go home to lunch 
are glad to go out into the sunshine and 
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fresh air after they have eaten their lunches. 
But on rainy days and during most of the 
winter it is not wise to allow them to leave 
the building. 

The faculty and student council of Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School had been 
thinking about this problem during the last 
several years. 

Our sixty-minute noon period is divided 
into two equal parts, and a bell is sounded 
at the half-way mark. Almost all of the first 
half of the hour is usually spent in the cafe- 
teria by the majority of the pupils who re- 
main, although they are allowed to leave 
whenever they care to. Prior to this school 
year many spent the last half of the noon 
hour in the school library while others were 
in various glee clubs and choruses. Some 
preferred to go to a study hall. There was 
still a large group, however, who had noth- 
ing to do on bad days except to stay in the 
building and “loaf” or while away the time 
in any way possible. 

With the opening of school in the fall 
of 1939 the writer suggested to the faculty 
that a noon-time games program be tried. 
The idea, suggested by Principal Allen 
Hawkins, Knickerbacker Junior High, Lan- 
singburgh, Troy, N.Y., looked like our solu- 
tion, and we knew it had proved successful 
elsewhere. 

A committee of two teachers and a com- 
mittee of thirty-five pupils met several times 
to talk over plans. The pupil representa- 
tives were selected by the various home- 
rooms. The pupils suggested the kinds and 
probable number of games to buy. They 
also served on committees to buy the games. 

As a result of this planning the following 
games were purchased: 2 sets of dominoes, 
12 checker boards, 6 jig-saw puzzles, 18 sets 
of Chinese checkers, 3 decks of Flinch, 1 
Make-it toy, 1 Jingle Cup game, 2 Shooter 
Loop games, 1 Hoop and Loop game, 3 
Snap and Score games, 1 deck of Rook, 
2 games of Monopoly, 4 games of parchesi, 
2 sets of anagrams, 1 game of Three 
Marbles, 2 games of Quis-It, 2 games of 


Bagatelle, and 2 games of Skip Ball. 

The pupils have enjoyed these games to 
the utmost and “our noon-day problem” 
has practically been solved. They are very 
enthusiastic about the games program and 
they cooperate in every way possible to make 
the project a success. A large number of 
children use the games each day, and prac- 
tically no supervision is required. 

A committee of pupils cleans the table 
tops in the cafeteria and another pupil 
committee has charge of placing the games 
on the tables. One committee keeps check 
on games not used and with this informa- 
tion in mind, additional games are pur- 
chased from time to time. The total cost 
is still under $15. 

The children take excellent care of the 
games and are very orderly throughout the 
noon-hour. The ceiling of the cafeteria is 
equipped with Acousti-Celotex and as a re- 
sult the noise does not carry easily. The 
pupils quit playing very promptly when the 
bell sounds to end the noon hour, and an- 
other committee then puts the games away. 

We recommend a games program very 
highly to secondary or elementary schools 
in which a considerable number of children 
stay in or near the building during the 
noon-hour. And we think that the social 
side of this activity program is of great 
importance. It is surprising to note the 
numbers of boys and girls who play games 
together, even in our junior-high-school 
group. The older boys and the younger ones 
play together at this activity, although they 
would not care to in athletics and certain 
other projects. It is also unusual to observe 
the extent to which pupils invite teachers 
to play with them. In other words, the pro- 
gram has done much to add to the demo- 
cratic spirit of the whole school. 

The faculty has been amazed to see how 
the children have assumed responsibility for 
the good management of the games, and to 
watch the gracious cooperation which they 
display in distributing and collecting the 
games. 
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HOThouse DEMOCRACY 


Should Nick, a social success in high school, 
be warned about the cold outside world? 


By JOSEPH 


ICK PADOUPOULOS goes to Central High 
N and Nick, despite his name, “be- 
longs”. Nick is a good basketball player and 
that is all that counts. “Belonging” is not 
hard to manage at Central High—a pupil 
must be an asset at a school dance, or an 
outstanding athlete, or merely a true school 
“patriot”. The only pariahs are those few— 
whatever their social status outside—who re- 
fuse to measure up in even this small way. 

The fact that Nick goes to dances with 
banker Jones’ daughter surprises nobody, 
even though Nick’s father runs a dingy 
cafeteria and is still waiting for his second 
papers. Should Sally Jones refuse to associ- 
ate with the popular basketball star she 
would be criticized instantly for snobbery, 
lack of sportsmanship, and poor school 
spirit. 

But what are Nick’s chances of escorting 
the banker’s daughter one year after grad- 
uation from high school? They are nil, I 
assure you, because the easy-going democ- 
racy of the public school is not accepted in 
the world outside. 

Briefly, social relationships are possible in 
the school that are unthinkable elsewhere, 
and those who most enjoy this “hothouse” 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: This article was sub- 
mitted to us by William T. Gruhn, instruc- 
tor in the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. Mr. Gruhn writes: “Mr. 
Lederman is a senior in the University. He 
is a graduate of a high school in Yonkers, 
New York. The article is based upon his ob- 
servations in high school.” 


LEDERMAN 


democracy are the pupils from the lower 
economic and social strata who are per- 
mitted, yea encouraged, to regard them- 
selves as “belonging”. What generally hap- 
pens is that this delusion becomes fixed for 
the time being or they just refuse to think 
about the formidable hour when they will 
be shunted on into a different world. 

A number of recent youth surveys agree 
that only a few months before leaving 
school pupils show a marked absence of 
realistic thinking about the immediate 
future. If they are not going on to college 
this is even more noticeable. What happens, 
then, is a sharp reversal of what the pupil 
has become accustomed to. Notoriously un- 
ready for adult responsibilities, these young- 
sters are at the same time deprived of their 
school moorings. And on the social adjust- 
ment side the school is often the last social 
institution where those from different 
classes can meet on relatively equal planes 

The Lynds notice this in Middletown in 
Transition and remark that the contacts 
of the business class inevitably increase in 
number and variety while those of the 
working class generally peter out into such 
ragged devices as “going uptown to the ten- 
cent store to meet people”. 

The social equality we pay principals and 
teachers to maintain in school looks utopi- 
an to the pupil when he leaves school. He 
has had no inkling in any of his courses 
of the nature of social relations in con- 
temporary America. In the first post-school 
months he persists in the illusion that he 
now has a higher social position, either be- 
cause “A high-school graduate can talk to 
anybody”, or “If I were not a high-school 
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graduate, I couldn’t go out with college 
boys.” This illusion continues for as long 
a period as the home environment permits, 
which is quite short. 

Now if this condition were responsible 
only for a painful but short disillusionment 
it would not be worth troubling about. But 
it is actually a potent factor in the loss of 
home life by our youth, one of the more 
pressing problems confronting sociologists 
these days. Interviewers making youth sur- 
veys find parents complaining that the 
young people are home only at mealtime 
and bedtime. 

Let us pursue this further. On the one 
hand the pupils are treated in school to an 
elegant social existence in which they con- 
form and are accepted. On the other they 
have to live at home with parents who are 
often considered a social millstone. This 
dissatisfaction with home life is regarded as 
basic to still another problem, the high rate 
of delinquency in second-generation chil- 
dren. 

The process works the same way for the 
home-grown product as it does for the chil- 
dren of immigrants, because the poverty 
and usual lack of enlightenment of the 
parents become a liability from the chil- 
dren’s viewpoint, especially in the face of 
the facile acceptance gained by poor chil- 
dren in the schools. It is because of these 
by-products that the discrepancy between 
social acceptance in school and that in 
adult life is more than a pert observation. 
It really merits serious consideration. 

It boils down to this. The schools offer 
our youth a better example of social de- 
mocracy than any aspect of life in the 
world without—and yet we talk about edu- 
cating them for democracy! Why, these 
young people today are enjoying more de- 
mocracy in school than they'll ever experi- 
ence as adult Americans. 

I should enjoy saying simply, “Don’t 
change the schools, change society.” But let 
us be practical. 

Agreed, then, that our young people are 
not sufficiently prepared for the social life 


they are likely to encounter later. Adopt 
a realistic attitude and inform them, say I. 
By what means? Let there be all and more 
of the salutary equality that now obtains 
in the schools, but let there be also some 
instruction in the way American society to- 
day is organized and the way it operates in 
actual practice. 

There must be introduced some realistic 
course in human relations, and not the sort 
calculated to arouse a complacent detach- 
ment. Human relations—not as found in 
Caesar’s Rome, in Adam Smith’s England, 
nor in Bismark’s Germany, but as they ex- 
ist in present-day America, affecting people 
like Sally Jones and Nick Padoupoulos— 
that is the general tenor the new course 
should assume. 

Telling high-school youngsters that in 
adult life many of their present social re- 
lations will be, for practical purposes, im- 
possible will not shock them too severely. 
It may have the desirable effect, on the 
other hand, of stimulating their thinking 
and questioning. They are, after all, the 
leaders of tomorrow. And if they are given 
a sobering thought about human relations 
they may bestir themselves later on as com- 
munity members to improve them. 

The same elements can easily, with the 
right attitude, be incorporated in the study 
of civics: (How is Nick represented politi- 
cally?); in economics: (Why is his uncle on 
relief?); in history: (What about Jefferson's 
“natural rights” ideas and their application 
to Nick today in Middletown?) 

Educators will have to experiment with 
a new course of this nature, but a new 
course there must be as well as a more 
realistic approach to high-school subjects 
that concern social relations in any form. 

If the school’s task is unfinished there is 
no other agency to complete it. And if we 
still believe that the strength of a nation 
depends on the quality of its citizens, we 
can no longer afford to bury our heads in 
the pedagogical sand and continue the 
farce that is the high-school “hothouse” de- 
mocracy. 
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Ithaca’s CENTRAL LIBRARY for 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM J. BECKER 


PICTURE is worth a thousand words.” 

Most of us recognize the truth of this 
statement and most of us, consciously or 
otherwise, are affected by its truth. One 
need not be an educator to see increased 
values in pictorial aids, be they of the charts 
or map type or the projected type, sta- 
tionary or moving. Increased sales and in- 
terest in the new photographic type of 
children’s books, and increased circulation 
of comic papers, though questioned by some, 
indicate the child interest in pictures. 

In the Ithaca Public Schools, as in other 
school systems, visual aids have been used 
for a number of years. All schools have used 
posters, pictures, maps, bulletin boards, etc., 
to great advantage. Other forms of visual 
aids, such as projected slides and moving 
pictures, have been used in certain educa- 
tional situations by some teachers. 

The use of visual aids is bound to vary, 
depending on a number of factors. To some 
of us, unfamiliarity with visual aids, their 
sources, how to secure projection equip- 
ment, how to operate the equipment when 
secured, getting a room dark enough to 
project pictures, are but a few obstacles, 
sometimes quite difficult to surmount under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Recently, so much in the way of increased 
aids was made available in practically all 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: The visual-education pro- 
gram of the Ithaca, New York, public 
schools on four levels is served by one cen- 
tral library. The methods and the success 
of this plan are reported in this article by 
Mr. Becker, who teaches in the Boynton 
Junior High School, of that city. 


fields of educational endeavor that it was 
decided to formulate a program of visual 
education help that would assist all teachers 
in the Ithaca Public Schools. 

A committee of four was selected to 
formulate the program. The four appointees 
were representative of the elementary, 
junior-high, senior-high, and special fields 
of education. A number of changes were 
affected by this group. 

In place of a separate visual-aids library 
for each school it was decided to install a 
central visual education library, the func- 
tions of which would be to supply all the 
schools with all forms of projected pictorial 
aids. After the purpose and advantages of 
this plan were explained to them, practically 
all the schools turned over their entire 
projection equipment to the central library, 
although no school or department had to 
do so. After a few months’ operation, it 
became apparent that the advantages gained 
under the new system more than outweighed 
the disadvantages. 

The equipment secured under this cen- 
tralization plan included four 16mm silent 
moving-picture projectors; one 16mm sound 
moving-picture projector; one 35mm sound 
moving-picture projector with amplifying 
apparatus and pickup; six film-strip ma- 
chines; one Balopticon; 250 reels of film- 
strips; 40 reels of 16mm silent film, and 
other miscellaneous equipment. Since every 
school possessed a standard slide projector 
and since its use is declining anyway, it was 
decided not to centralize these. 

With this plan of centralization, a better 
distribution of equipment to meet educa- 
tional needs is possible. Prior to centrali- 
zation, some one school may have needed 
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two or three machines at one time but 
because only one was located in the school, 
somebody had to wait. In another school 
equipment might have stood unused for 
that day or week. 

Provided equipment can be delivered 
when required, centralization shifts the 
equipment where and when needed. An 
efficient delivery scheme is essential to the 
proper functioning of this plan. To provide 
for this need, the central visual library 
delivers and services equipment for the 
school system. 

The visual library is maintained in the 
junior high school since this school is lo- 
cated quite close to two others, an ele- 
mentary and the senior high school. Visual 
aids are delivered to these schools every 
morning by a student service group. (The 
functions of this group will be described 
in greater detail later.) To other schools 
visual aids are delivered twice a week, Mon- 
day and Wednesday, by a college student 
employed part-time. 

To secure films or projection equipment a 
teacher fills out the visual aids request 
shown below and forwards it to the central 
library. Here his request is filled on Monday 
or Wednesday unless he is in one of the 
three schools mentioned previously, whose 
requests are filled every morning. 


ITHACA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VisuAL Alps REQUEST 


( ) Film Strip Projector 

( ) Standard Slide Projector 

( ) Balopticon (Opaque Projector) 

( ) Movie Projector (16mm Silent) 

For sound machines, call Central Library. 
( ) Extension Cord 

() Table Screen 

( ) Wall Screen 


e o co 
NN a el ad a 
PURMROTTIMS 2... ccc esc cesceccceeeccesesevccsecce 
a Sud ea eae 

> > >. 


Teacher's Name ... Se er ae 
NE oh rire Soh caderiee de beuss wees cet ele 
a re eee 
EE a: Sra thx dams ao Re oak ae dea ean oe 
Time Desired: am. [1 Pm. 19 


The committee for visual education real- 
ized that it must do more than merely furn- 
ish equipment for those who requested it. 
It must increase the use of the equipment. 
To this end other ideas were formulated 
and carried through. To show the possibili- 
ties of different films and equipment, dem- 
onstrations were given to various groups of 
teachers. In addition to showing the possi- 
bilities of the aids, this served to instruct 
in the operation of the equipment. 

One of the best helps of all has been a 
bibliography of aids in the central library, 
which is furnished to all teachers in the 
Ithaca Public Schools. This bibliography is 
divided by subject groups as organized in 
the school system, and is cross-indexed for 
all departments. Thus any teacher may look 
through her subject interests and select ap- 
propriate aids in the central library. 

A service of great help which has been 
installed by the central library is the pres- 
entation of excellent sound films to any 
schools desiring them. A series of sound 
films (some rental, but for the most part 
free) are booked in advance for several 
months and lists of these films are sent to 
all schools. If a principal or teacher is in- 
terested in a showing of these sound films, 
through arrangement with the central li- 
brary they can be shown in the particular 
school concerned. 

This service of the central library has 
been one of the most popular. Besides 
Ithaca public schools taking advantage of 
this service, other outside organizations have 
been assisted—outside school districts, 
P.T.A. organizations, C.C.C. camps, Boy 
Scouts, etc. 

Obviously, in a newly installed system of 
this kind, it could hardly be expected that 
all teachers could set up and operate sound 
equipment, To further help those who 
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might hesitate to operate projectors, a corps 
of student operators was organized in the 
junior and senior high schools. These opera- 
tors have many jobs, and bear the brunt of 
the visual work of the junior high school. 
Without them, the entire scheme would be 
impossible. They meet once a week as a 
school club, although they really should be 
considered a form of service organization. 

When the central visual library was 
organized, a call was sent out for student 
aid. The students were told that much work 
and little glory existed in the job. With the 
major qualifications of persistence and de- 
pendability in mind, the faculty sponsor (a 
member of the visual education committee) 
selected twenty operators, nineteen boys and 
one girl, from all grades in the school (sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth). 

After a few training periods during the 
regular club period, the operators were di- 
vided into teams of two. One team was 
assigned to charging equipment out every 
morning and in every night. With a library 
containing many machines, films and film- 
strips, this feature of daily checking is quite 
necessary. In addition to this problem, these 
two boys must also check the equipment 
going out Monday and Wednesday to the 
other schools. 

Another team of two boys is responsible 
for receiving visual request forms. 

The remaining 16 members were divided 
into seven teams of two each, and one 


emergency team. Each regular team has an 
assignment of teachers. Upon arrival every 
morning these teams check to see what 
visual aids have been requested. They de- 
liver the equipment as desired and return 
it every night to the team which checks 
the equipment. 

If a teacher should desire an operator 
for the equipment she indicates it on the 
request slip. By examining the class sched- 
ules of the operators, the club sponsor can 
select one who has a study period at the 
time the teacher desires help. 

Besides the regular club period for the 
training of operators, time has been pro- 
vided during one regular activity period of 
the school, and two nights after school, 
when operators may practice if they desire. 

While all the duties of operators are too 
numerous to mention, a few of the im- 
portant ones are: rewinding film, splicing 
film, oiling and making minor repairs on 
machines, rehumidifying film, previewing 
rental and outside films, receiving and re- 
shipping rental films. 

Although the central visual education li- 
brary has been in operation only since Sept- 
ember, 1938, if statistics are of any value 
the increase in use of visual aids would 
seem to substantiate its existence. In con- 
clusion, the important point to bear in mind 
is that the entire scheme would be impos- 
sible without the aid of the student op- 
erators. 


Aristo-suicide 


One-half of the population of the United States 
is dying out, and it is chiefly the educated half. 
Among educated people scarcely two-thirds enough 
children are being born to replace their parents. 
For a generation the college graduates have been 
dying out from lack of children, and now the high- 
school graduates are a vanishing race. The high- 
school boys and girls in the United States will not 
have enough children to replace themselves in the 
general population, let alone fill their seats in 
high school. There were one hundred thousand 
fewer babies born this year than last and the same 
phenomenon will repeat itself for many years to 


come. In most states the city schools are already 
showing empty benches up as far as the fourth grade. 
By 1942 there will be empty seats in the high schools 
and by 1945 empty rooms in the dormitories of our 
colleges. . . . / An intelligent housing program, so 
we shall have decent homes in which to rear chil- 
dren, is certainly the first essential. Second, se- 
curity for both youth and age, so that the family 
can be planned without fear of disaster. Third, we 
believe that since family limitation is used by all the 
educated classes this knowledge should be extended 
throughout the population.—ALsert E. WiccAM in 
Michigan Education Journal. 











2 SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —“ 


Edited by THE STAFF 


High-school fraternity members cannot 
graduate, according to the rulings of a 
number of boards of education in Okla- 
homa. State law bans such secret societies, 
but enforcement has been lax. Governor 
Phillips now intends to turn on the heat. 


“Reinforced Pre-Cast Concrete Air Raid 
Shelters” is the headline of an advertise- 
ment on the front cover of a recent issue of 
School Government Chronicle, an English 
educational journal. “100% watertight— 
your pupils will not have to paddle in our 
shelters!” readers are assured. 


After years of operation on both the 8-4 
and the 6-3-3 systems, the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City has indicated its 
approval of the junior high school, and has 
forecast a gradual absorption of the 8-4 
schools into the 6-3-3 plan. Many changes 
and improvements for the city’s junior high 
schools are being planned for the 1940-41 
school year, according to Jacob Theobold, 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
high-school division. He is quoted in the 
New York Times as stating that when the 
changes are put into effect, “the junior high 
schools of this city will be more nearly 
abreast of the junior-high-school movement 
throughout the United States.” 


Take a glance at the hair of graduating 
high-school girls before you recommend 
them for jobs as saleswomen in the local 
retail stores—if the stores have the same 
attitude as those of Augusta, Ga. Lora M. 
Pierce, coordinator of the Augusta schools, 
reports in Occupations that the merchants 
of that town want sales girls who have dark 
hair (including those with brown or non- 
descript tresses). They do not want blondes 
or redheads. Miss Pierce’s motto for next 
year, based on a survey of local retail-store 


demands, is: Don’t select any blondes for 
sales training—and see that the hair is not 
too bushy, too long, or too stylish. 


They went through high school clinging 
to their superstitions—and when they were 
polled recently at Texas Technological Col- 
lege (where scientific thinking is an asset) 
47% of the students admitted belief that 
black cats are bad luck. Smaller per cents 
of students confessed to time-honored fears 
associated with walking under ladders, 
breaking mirrors. 


About 70% of the nation’s high-school 
pupils are destined to become manual la- 
borers, yet unreasonable American preju- 
dice against wearing overalls prevents them 
from being trained in the public-school sys- 
tem for such work. The majority of high- 
school curriculums are still chiefly designed 
to prepare students for either college or 
white-collar vocations. These facts, an- 
nounced by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, director 
of the American Youth Commission, went 
over the UP wires in March. The situation 
is hardly news (in the sense of something 
that wasn’t known before) but it is still 
something to wonder over. 


About sixty per cent of the citizens 
queried by the N.E.A. Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom hold that a teacher's right 
to discuss controversial issues in the class- 
room should be limited only by good taste, 
sound scholarship. A majority also believes 
that today there is not a sufficient lack of 
such freedom to warrant a campaign for 
it by teachers’ organizations. Teachers 
queried disagree with the latter belief. 


School-managed community forums will 
stimulate free public discussions and help 
(Continued on page 512) 
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= EDITORIAL —< 


What Is This Thing Called Love? 
What Do We Do for Fun? 


ONCE knew a Lady School-Teacher. Her 

favorite subject of conversation was her 
work. She lived and slept her school. Her 
life was one of unselfish devotion to her pro- 
fession, and she loved her work beyond all 
other thought. The community honored 
and respected her. 

I sometimes wonder, doubtfully, if this 
Lady was a good school teacher. What is 
this love which places us in a class by our- 
selves? Our communities seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangement. At the 
card party given by the mothers’ club, just 
as sure as gossip, Archie and his arithmetic 
sneak into the bidding along about the 
fourth hand around. During the intermis- 
sion at the community symphony, Hen- 
rietta’s homework is sure to enter the con- 
versation. 

The teacher talks about her work either 
because she wants to or because, like the 
talented artist, she is always expected to 
take her profession with her wherever she 
goes. We are often public servants of the 
community to the extent of slavery. And of 
course, some communities formulate aston- 
ishing rules and regulations governing the 
social behavior of their teachers. 

The small boy who said, in describing 
the afternoon visitor to his mother, “Well, 
she wasn’t a working girl, and she wasn’t a 
lady—she must have been the teacher,” 
neatly placed the stamp of the community 
upon us. 

We must realize also the awful truth that 
this love of ours may be in vain. Last year, 
of all the thousands of boys and girls who 
ran away from home, the girls (of course) 


had ten different excuses, the boys only 
three. The excuse topping both lists, how- 
ever, was “hatred of school”. 

Where lies the fault that as a professional 
group we give the impression that we are 
frumps, that we are queer, that we are one- 
track personalities? The answer, dear fellow 
slaves, lies much of the time in ourselves. 

What do we do for fun? 

If ever we are to be an influence in the 
community, if education is to function as 
an integral part of the community, then the 
teacher must become a more vital personal- 
ity outside of her profession. The whole 
point is this: What are we doing to develop 
our own personalities, to enrich our own 
cultural growth? What kind of people are 
we? What do we do for fun? Our profession 
is mentally tiring and nervously exhausting. 
It is easy to want to relax completely when 
the day’s work is over. It seems almost a 
necessity. Yet if we do, we fail ourselves. 

Get out and play a game of golf or tennis 
with “outside” friends, join a club for cards 
or bowling, play a game of badminton, join 
the Little Theater—these are opportunities 
waiting in many communities for the teach- 
er. Know the thrill of discovering a new 
work of art, learn to know the completely 
satisfying joy of a fine symphony. Strangely 
enough, we forget fatigue in sharing inter- 
ests with others outside our profession. 

We've had specialized training in meth- 
ods and processes for the most part. We've 
learned to speak educational cliches so 
glibly that they have iost their meaning. It 
is time we learned to speak the language of 
the world! HELEN M. Lewis 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —~< 
Problems Involving ‘Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Power of subsequent boards of education over 
teachers elected to tenure is limited. 


Several teachers had been teaching for periods 
varying from three to nineteen years in a union 
school district and had served continuously for the 
three years immediately preceding July 1, 1937, the 
date when New York’s new tenure bill went into 
effect. They had also served to July 1, 1938, and 
were dismissed by the board of education on August 
8, 1938 without notice or hearing as provided for in 
the tenure act. 

After the Governor of the State of New York 
had approved the new tenure bill to take effect 
July 1, 1937, a superintendent of schools made a 
report to his board of education recommending 
several teachers who had continuously served for 
three years or more immediately prior to July 1, 
1937, for permanent tenure of position. The board 
of education received the report, and following 
the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, passed a resolution appointing the teachers 
to tenure of position to take effect July 1, 1937. 

On May 16, 1938, the superintendent again rec- 
ommended these teachers for permanency of posi- 
tion. Again the board passed a resolution appointing 
these teachers, and other teachers similarly situ- 
ated, to tenure, and directed the president and 
clerk of the board to issue certificates of tenure to 
these teachers. 

The resolutions adopted on May 3, 1937 were 
by unanimous vote, whereas the resolutions adopted 
on May 16, 1938, were dissented to by two members 
who had been elected to the board for the term 
starting July 1, 1937. At the election of the school 
board held in May 1938, the memberships of two 
of the old board expired and two new members 
were chosen. 

On August 8, 1938 the board of education under- 
took to rescind all of the resolutions concerning the 
appointment of teachers that had been adopted by 
the old board of education on May 16, 1938, to dis- 
pense with the services of the petitioners, and to 
adopt a budget and appoint new teachers without 
the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools. 

It was contended that this latter board was with- 
out legal authority to dismiss the teachers, for the 
reason that they had already been appointed with 
tenure and could not be removed by the board, 


except upon recommendation of the superintendent. 

The new board claimed that the former board 
had had no right to appoint these teachers with 
tenure, as none of them had been appointed for a 
probationary period as provided in the Education 
Law. 

The tenure statute provides for the appointment 
of teachers by the board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
for a probationary period of three years. It also pro- 
vides that the board of education may, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
appoint for a probationary period of one year any 
teachers who have been employed continuously by 
said board of education for the three years last 
preceding the date when the act becomes effective. 
It further provides that at the expiration of the 
probationary term of a person appointed for such 
a term, subject to the conditions of the act, the 
superintendent of schools shall make a written re- 
port to the board of education recommending for 
appointment upon tenure those persons who have 
been found competent, efficient, and satisfactory. 

Immediately following in the statute are these 
words: “Such persons, and all others employed in 
the teaching, examining or supervising service of 
the schools of such union free school district, who 
have served the probationary period as provided in 
this act, shall hold their respective positions during 
good behavior and efficient and competent service, 
and shall not be removed except” for certain causes 
therein stated. 

The board of education claimed that the words 
“such persons” mean those who have been appointed 
for a probationary period, while the designation of 
“all others employed in the teaching, examining or 
supervising service of the schools of such union 
free school district, who have served the probation- 
ary period as provided in this act” refers to those 
who had been theretofore employed for a period of 
three years, and that the words “probationary 
period” simply means length of service under the 
employment. 

Prior to the passage of the tenure section (Sec- 
tion g12a of the Education Law), all teachers were 
employed by the board of education. The section 
provides that all teachers must be appointed for a 
probationary period. The court held that the legis- 
lature must have intended something other than a 
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probationary teacher to be included in the “all 
others employed in the teaching”, and that this 
interpretation must be given to the statute, other- 
wise the words “and all others employed in the 
teaching, examining or supervising service of the 
schools of such union free school district, who 
have served the probationary period as provided in 
this act” are meaningless, and refer to no person or 
persons. The legislature must have intended that 
those who had already been employed for three 
years prior to the time the act became effective, 
should be included. 

The board of education's claim that the teachers 
are not on tenure cannot be justified. 

The question before this court was: “Did the 
board of education have the right to rescind the 
contracts of the teachers?” 

The court found that the teachers were duly and 
legally appointed with tenure and the board of edu- 
cation was without legal authority and right to pass 
the resolution on August 8, 1938, rescinding the 
resolutions appointing petitioners on tenure, and 
that the petitioners were illegally dismissed by the 
resolutions of August 8, 1938. 

Matter of Carter and others v. Kalamejski. 169 
Misc. 73 (Sept. 1938). 

(The foregoing case was reversed upon appeal, 
by the Appellate Division. See the following review.) 

No tenure can be acquired without a probationary 
period. 

The 1937 tenure statute of New York State ex- 
tended tenure to union free school districts having 
a population of more than 4500 inhabitants. The 
courts of this State hold that this statute is to be 
construed to provide for permanent appointment 
of teachers upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools at the end of the probationary 
period. 

(1) An appointment to tenure prior to the expi- 
ration of a probationary period is void; (2) a teacher 
must serve the entire probationary period before an 
effective tenure appointment can be made; (3) those 
who have served many years in a school system can- 
not acquire rights to tenure without first having 
served a designated probationary period directly 
prior to being placed on tenure, no matter what 
their previous service has been. 

Carter et al v. Kalamejski et al. 255 App. Div. 
694, 8 N. Y. S. (2nd) 926. Reversing: 169 Misc. 73, 6 
N. Y. S. (2d) 789, Jan. 5, 1939. 


Probationary Clause Strict 


The probationary clause of the tenure act must 
be strictly interpreted. 

A teacher had taught in the public schools of 
Louisiana for eighteen years prior to 1933. He was 
not employed during the 1933-34 and 1934-35 ses- 


sions. He was, however, reemployed for the 1935-36 
session. On July 28, 1936, the state legislature passed 
the Tenure Act, which entitled teachers “who had 
had continuous employment for three years prior 
to the time that this act becomes effective, to re- 
employment as a regular and permanent teacher.” 

The plaintiff teacher claimed tenure rights be- 
cause of his employment during the 1935-36 session 
and because of his eighteen years’ experience in the 
public schools of the defendant parish. 

He had not, however, had such continuous em- 
ployment as the statute required. He had taught 
during the 1935-36 session, but that was only one 
year prior to the term for which the act became 
effective, and he was, therefore, only a probationary 
teacher who could be discharged at will. 

State ex. rel. Chaney v. Vernon Parish School 
Board. La., 179 So. 320 (March 9, 1938). 


Supt. Under Tenure 

A teacher cannot waive tenure rights or obliga- 
tions. A superintendent of schools is a teacher within 
the Teachers’ Tenure Act of Indiana. A superin- 
tendent of schools was employed in 1923 and had 
acquired the right to tenure. On January 14, 1931 
he entered into a new contract which provided for 
his employment as superintendent for a term of 
five years from August 1, 1931 to August 1, 1936. 
On or about July 15, 1932 he was suspended for 
insubordination and neglect of duty, as provided in 
the tenure act. 

The superintendent refused to appear at a hear- 
ing to defend himself on charges of insubordination 
and neglect of duty, and the board accordingly 
found him guilty, discharged him, and canceled his 
indefinite contract. 

The superintendent claimed that he held his 
office under an expressed contract and not under an 
indefinite contract as provided for in the tenure 
act, that the board had no power to discharge him 
under the tenure law, as his contract was a definite 
contract and not an indefinite tenure contract. 

The court held that the superintendent, despite 
any separate contract he had made with the board, 
was under tenure in accordance with the tenure law. 
Neither the board nor a teacher has a right to waive 
the statutory requirements. If a teacher is to be 
permitted his choice as to whether he holds his 
position under tenure, the entire school system of 
the state would be unsettled. 

The board acted entirely within the law in dis- 
charging the superintendent. If he believed the 
board had no jurisdiction to act, he should have 
appeared and questioned the jurisdiction. He made 
no defense to the charges and was therefore properly 
dismissed. 

School City of Lafayette v. Highley, Ind., 12 
N. E. (2d) 927 (Feb. 15, 1938). 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


An American Answer to Intolerance, Teach- 
ers’ Manual No. 1, Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Experimental form. Pre- 
pared by FRANK WALSER, assisted by An- 
NETTE SMITH and VIOLET Epwarps. New 
York: Council Against Intolerance in 
America, 1939. 116 pages. 

The need for materials and suggested procedures 
for class presentation of such unconventional les- 
sons as those for the promotion of tolerance is acute. 
Many schools and school systems have launched 
projects within and outside of the “studies” that 
may encourage free inquiry, critical thinking, and 
mutual tolerance. 

This booklet supplies materials and methodolo- 
gies that are justified by experience and democratic 
philosophy. Four types of methods and materials 
are presented: “(a) Recognition of prejudice, (b) 
study of propaganda devices, (c) re-affirmation of 
American ideals, and (d) accurate knowledge of 
propaganda devices.” 

“Whenever such freedoms and rights are taken 


away from Catholics because they are Catholics, 
or from Jews because they are Jews, or from radical 
thinkers because they are liberals or Socialists 
or Communists, these same rights and freedoms 
become thereby less secure for every American 
citizen living in the nation. 

“It is a patent fact then that defense of these 
rights granted equally for all is the privilege and 
responsibility of every true American. In any period, 
like the present, when groups work to take them 
away from certain citizens and to whip up an old 
prejudice that would serve this purpose, all citi- 
zens, whatever their party, creed, or circumstance, 
must for their own self-protection join together in 
their defense.” (page 104) 

Teachers who use this experimental material are 
asked to help by suggestions and criticisms for 
its revision. This cooperative endeavor may aid 
materially in the dramatic, almost revolutionary, 
culmination of new educational orientations. In 
many lands and in many of our own institutions, 
school “education” is conceived to be propaganda 
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and indoctrination; tolerance is limited to those 
who feel and believe and speak and act alike! If 
America is to attain democracy, its schools must aid 
in promoting skepticism, the detection of and re- 
sistance to propaganda and mere conformity. 

P. W.L.C. 


Home Economics in General Education at 
the Secondary Level, edited by Ivor Spar- 
FORD. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, mimeoprint, $1.35. 

An interpretation of the meaning of home eco- 
nomics, and its unique contribution to the basic 
objectives of education, written for administrators, 
curriculum workers, and teachers by eight home 
economists under the direction of Mr. Spafford. 
Guiding principles for evaluating and developing 
home economics education are presented and illus- 
trated in descriptions of secondary school pro- 
grams in which home economics is now making 
significant contributions. Dora S. Lewis 


Budgeting Problems of Typical Families 
with Incomes Between $1,500 and $3,000, 
Including Comparative Cost of Home 
Production and of Commercial Produc- 
tion. 

Nine bulletins issued by the Research Division 
of the School of Living, directed by Ralph Borsodi 
at Suffern, New York, report the results of research 
and experiments to determine the comparative 
economy of home and industrial production, and 
the social consequences of the competition between 
these two methods of satisfying some of the needs 
of the American family on low or average incomes. 
These bulletins report data, discuss method, and 
make recommendations on How to Economize— 
in Planning Your Home; in Buying Land for Your 
Home; on Laundry; Vegetables; Canned Foods; 
Bread, Cake and Pastry; Buying and Storing Food; 
Fruit; Flour and Breakfast Foods. 

The nine bulletins are available now for $2. 
Others will be issued monthly. Individual copies 
are twenty-five cents. Dora S. Lewis 


Fundamentals of Democratic Education, by 
Rosert Uvicn. New York: American 
Book Company, 1940. 343 pages, $2.25. 
Never threadbare is the topic: What is truly of 

fundamental importance for democratic education? 

How may a democratic civilization regenerate it- 

self? Or is regeneration the precise word? Perhaps 

new adventures require unique adjustments; de- 
mocracy may be endlessly multiform. 

In any case the educational profession is or 
should be much concerned with the direction our 
social philosophy and practices will take—as philos- 
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ophers we should be examining causes, interpreting 
trends, and tentatively forecasting outcomes. Else, 
modification of educational practices must be mere 
adaptations to pressures from the public and com- 
promises to meet momentarily absurd dislocations 
between pupil nature and nurture and the school’s 
curriculum and regimen. 

In this book, the author examines social inten- 
tions, the character of the educand, and the ends 
that should control democratic education. He dis- 
cusses educational policy and practice, the postu- 
lates of teaching, the interrelations between educa- 
tion and society, the State and religion. Finally he 
sets forth his own conception of the mission of 
American education. 

In his final chapter he grips firmly the alterna- 
tive that this new country must create its own 
civilization, and to assist in that task, education 
is to contribute modestly. But to make this con- 
tribution the educator is first compelled to clarify 
the contents and functions of civilization in his own 
mind if he would help youths to perform such feats 
for themselves. “Education will betray mankind if 
it yields to its increasing tendency to run away 
from its greatest responsibilities into the deceiving 
illusions of the foreground.” P. W. L. C. 


The Creative Adult: Self-Education in the 
Art of Living, by HuGHes MEARNs. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1940. 300 pages, $3. 

Hughes Mearns, whose Creative Youth and 
Creative Power have made such rich contributions 
to the faith of adults in the potentialities of young 
people, now directs our attention to those well- 
springs of reflection and expression that may de- 
velop among adults. He has found that much the 
same attitude, manner, and technics that were so 
successful in gaining the confidence and encourag- 
ing the efforts of youth are similarly effective in 
arousing the timid or slumbering spirit of adven- 
ture among adults. 

As in his earlier books, Mearns not only gives 
us striking examples of the creative products of 
adults but also tells us how the creators developed 
the desire and the courage to live expressively. He 
speaks to us not only as pedagogues but as parents, 
as companions, and as members of the spiritual, 
esthetic, and social-civic community. 

This book is a clear, consistent, and honest ex- 
position of Hughes Mearns—his faith, his values, his 
procedures, his personality. Others of us may have 
somewhat different beliefs and ways, but we cannot 
but be inspired and greatly helped in this recital of 
Mearns’ way of life. Of the individual character of 
his Weltanschauung Mearns is conscious; indeed, 
his volume closes with a quotation from Santayana: 
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“A system of philosophy is a personal work of art 
which gives a specious unity to some chance vista 
in the cosmic labyrinth.”  - & 


Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools, edited by N. Witt1AM Newsom 
and R. Emerson LANGrFitr. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940. 680 
pages, $3.25. 

Ten high-school principals deal with problems 
of management in larger high schools. R. C. Puckett 
explains how they open and close the school year 
and make the daily schedule at Chicago Heights; 
P. M. Watson of Central High School, Cleveland, 
and R. B. Taylor of Norristown, Pa., discuss office 
practice and school finances, and school plant and 
supplies and equipment respectively. Jacob M. Ross 
of Alexander Hamilton High School, New York, 
deals with practices relating to the instructional 
staff. 

J. D. Hull of Springfield, Mo., sets forth his 
program for extracurricular activities. Eli C. Foster 
of Tulsa and Sam R. Hill of Denver expound cur- 
riculum practices and the school library, respec- 
tively. E. H. Garinger of Charlotte, N.C., and John 
Aseltine of San Diego explore areas of pupil ac- 
counting, discipline, guidance, and welfare. 

E. B. Comstock of Dallas interprets his school’s 
practices relating to the community. The editors, 
Newsom of Temple University and Langfitt of New 
York University, have contributed the introductory 
chapters on Factors Underlying Administrative 
Practices. 

The book has the strengths and weaknesses in- 
evitable in such a case book. The reality of actual, 
significant, administrative practices gives it a great 
advantage over texts that proceed from principles to 
examples. The specificity of the problems in each 
school represented requires careful analysis and 
evaluation on the part of the reader, however, if he 
would adapt wisely the practices elucidated to his 
own school. It should be noted that the editors 
and some of the collaborators seem to be conscious 
of this potential difficulty; hence the guiding philos- 
ophy and some evaluation of practices are included 
in the descriptions of most of the practices. 

Each chapter is followed by problems and chal- 
lenges and by selected references for further reading 
which, if used, should help students and adminis- 
trators to utilize the practices of a single school in 
planning the provisions to be made in other schools. 

Best practices should be made contagious. Such 
a case book as this one is most valuable in en- 
couraging adaptations of effective administrative 
outlooks and provisions from school to school. For 
such a purpose this volume should have great 
value. P. W. L. C. 
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Administering the Secondary School, by 
LronarD V. Koos, JAMEs M. HUuGHEs, 
PercivAL V. Hutson, and WiLuiAM C. 
Ruans. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1940. 662 pages. 

This book is a coordinated synthesis of the field 
of high-school administration. Its contents are drawn 
eclectically from the vast body of materials avail- 
able in comprehensive inquiries such as the 
National Survey of Secondary Education and the 
hundreds of special studies in this area. The authors 
have endeavored to keep a proper balance between 
principles and practices. 

The volume consists of seventeen chapters. The 
first treats the scope and function of administration. 
The others deal with the administration of definite 
areas of school problems and practices: program of 
studies, the vocational program, health, extra- 
curriculum, guidance, individual differences, sched- 
ule, selection of teachers, teaching load, salaries, 
administrative officers, buildings and grounds, 
equipment and supplies, the administrative office, 
finance, and school community. 

Adaptations in the recommended practices for 
schools of different sizes are indicated either in 
the running comment or in separate paragraphs. 
Each chapter is followed by problems and sug- 
gested investigations, and by selected references. 
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While this text will prove of very great value 
to the administrator engaged in the practical task 
of managing a school, it will appeal chiefly to the 
scholar who desires a generous and wholesome 
comprehension of the availabie knowledge, and 
its sources, dealing with high-school administration, 
Such information has heretofore been available 
only in very many books, reports, surveys, and 
magazine articles. Pp. W. L. C. 


Civics as It Should Be Taught, by RicHarp 
WELLING. New York: National Self-Gov- 
ernment Committee, 1939. 16 pages, free. 
“What use all this flag saluting and teaching 

government as it is supposed to work, but never 

telling just how it does work, and how to break the 

Bosses’ strangle-hold?” 

“When a Magistrate is shown to have had too 
close contact with shady characters, when five 
other Magistrates quit under fire, ‘Stop, Look and 
Listen’ should be on the blackboard of every civics 
class.” 

With such an introduction, this little pamphlet 
shows how citizenship in the schools can be taught 
more effectively. It describes and relates to con- 
temporary problems the merit system, propor- 
tional representation, the grand jury, the district 
attorney, and the reading of newspapers. The 
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section on “Practical Politics” should be a part of 
every civics course. The suggested readings direct 
the pupil and the teacher to sources indispensable 
to (although usually ignored by) courses in social 
studies. 

While prepared for the teachers of New York, it 
is equally applicable to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and a large number of other communities. 
A “must” pamphlet for every superintendent, prin- 
cipal, and social-studies teacher. J.C. A. 


Growing in the Wilmington Public Schools, 
by S. M. Sraurrer, Superintendent of 
Schools. Wilmington, Del.: Board of Pub- 
lic Education, 1940. 

It is becoming increasingly frequent for super- 
intendents to supplement or supersede their formal 
printed reports to the board of education and school 
patrons by brochures in which pictures and brief 
explanations are used to get their messages over to 
the public. We have reviewed a number of these 
attractive and effective booklets in this column 
during the past two or three years. 

The brochure here noted is one of the very 
best that we have examined. The text has obvi- 
ously been prepared by an educator rather than by 
a publicity attaché. The emphasis is, in accordance 
with the title of the book, upon the child's adjust- 


ment and growth, his interest and security, the 
reality of the challenges and opportunities he 
meets. The wholesome happiness of the children 
and youths portrayed must be a matter of great 
pride and satisfaction to all who are connected 


with the Wilmington Schools. Ww & & 


Language Arts, A Tentative Course of Study 
for Speech for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Fort Worth, Tex.: Fort 
Worth Public Schools, Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number 156. 1939, 212 pages. 

This book is one of the most comprehensive 
courses of study in speech that has come to this 
reviewer's attention. The objectives are well defined 
and the general nature of the program, which in- 
cludes a course in fundamentals, oral interpretation, 
dramatics, radio, public speaking, and debate, is ex- 
cellent. There is, in addition, a semester course in 
speech improvement for students who require speech 
correction. The bibliographical references for teach- 
ers and students are well selected. 

The committee which is responsible for this course 
of study is to be commended for its organization of 
the material and its skill in simplifying many of the 
rather complex problems included. It is to be hoped 
that a number of other large cities will follow suit. 

Dorotuy I. MULGRAVE 
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course, it is a textbook for pupils; second, in 
schools where character education is a home- 
room project, it is a manual for homeroom 
teachers. 
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which every angle of the problem involved is de- 
veloped. 
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The authors know how to write for children: the text 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 500) 


to safeguard democracy, states John W. 
Studebaker, head of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in announcing publication of 
a handbook on the subject. Ideas based 
upon experiences reported at 36 state forum 
conferences are presented in the pamphlet, 
which can be obtained upon request by ad- 
ministrators. 


A 75-item questionnaire to school music 
directors of Ohio, conducted by the Ohio 
Music Education Association, has provided 
the schools with a measuring stick for their 
own bands. The resulting report allows each 
school to compare its instrumental group 
with the best, average, and worst in the 
State, and to learn how other school bands 
are meeting the perennial problems. 


How now can you look your pupils in 
the eye and tell them to go and be thrifty, 


like the author of “A penny saved is a 
penny earned” and many another homely 
crack on the subject? Recent study of the 
early records of the Bank of North America, 
where Benjamin Franklin kept his account, 
shows that he was usually overdrawn at 
least three days a week. 


An official membership of 32,000 is an- 
nounced by the American Federation of 
Teachers. During the Federation’s first 18 
years of existence, membership never passed 
10,000. In the past 5 years it has more than 
tripled. 


The 4 pupils of the Beaver River, New 
York, High School are served by a faculty 
of 2 teachers, reports The New York Times. 
Readers facing overcrowded classrooms are 
requested not to flood Beaver River with 
applications, but are invited to report on 
any high school that has fewer pupils, more 
teachers. 
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